


Open wide and say ah. 


Surprise. 

You thought you were going to see a 
roomy, homely Volkswogen sfotion wogon. 

But it's 0 new kind of roomy, homely 
Volkswagen station wogon. 

To begin with, getting in is eosier: the 
front doors ore lower ond wider. And with 
the side door we've ochieved o milestone 
in station wagon doordom. It slides. 


Once inside, you might even think you're 
in a normol cor. Everything's podded. In- 
cluding the dashboord, visors, and the orm- 
rests. iBesides looking like a cor, we've 
improved the suspension so it even rides 
like a cor.l 

There ore bucket seots up front. And 
where most cars hove something called a 
console, the new box hos on aisle. Ilf the 


mood should strike you, you con wolk the 
length of the box.) 

So when you look inside the new box 
expect to be pleasantly surprised. But not 
overwhelmed. 

Becouseas boxesgo. our sta- 
tion wogon is now pretty foncy. 

But as station wagons go, it's 
still a box. 



“We play our best golf 
while it’s raining 
cats and dogs.” 


You get 6 clubs that snap into Mr. Pro 
so you can drive, loft, putt : 



A driver, four wood, number five 
and seven irons, wedge and putter. 



Comes complete with I ll special balls. 


Just like real-four houndars markers. 


this loop trigger, 

Svsu control Mr. Pro s every move, 
his swing, follow-through. 
Manec. your entire game. 


‘•For less Mian 7 bucks, we got a driver, a fairway 
wood, number 5 and 7 irons, a wedge, a putter, 
plus 10 ball-s. bunkers, sand traps, our own flat green 
(lake included). W hat else? We play indoors 
on onr living-room nig w ith our own fiill- 
thne golf pro— that's what else!” 




/ 


And so can you with Pro-Shot Golf 
by Marx. You play with Mr. Pro who's 
on the end of a rcgular-sii:cd goU cUfis. 
Everything you can do. he can do-and 
doc.s do. His every move is controlled 
by you by means of a loop trigger. Hts 
arms, head and shoulders move into the 
backswing at your direction. Pull the 
trigger and he carries out a perfect 
downswing to execute a beaut ot a 
‘•picture follow-through." 

Mr. Pro is only as good as you arc. 
depending on how skillfully you operate 
him. W'ith the choice ot clubs you select 
for him. you can drive, loft, putt, what- 
ever your position on the course and 
your judgment dictate, 'I hai's the won- 
der of Pro-Shot Golf; you're the pro. 
■you are not controlled by some me- 
chanical gimmick. You arc in control 
of it. If you slice. Mr. Pro slices. If you 
hook, he hooks. Undershoot and he un- 
dershoots. Overshoot and so docs he. 
That’s wh> Mr. Pro is only as good as 


you arc. What's more, you can lay out 
any course you want Just set tip the 
lec-olT area, green, bunkers, sand traps 
aiul driving markers as you wish. 

And don't forget; It's always open 
season with Pro-Shot Golf. VN'hal are 
you wailing for. ChrisJ/na-s? tfood idea. 


The 2W by 3-foot green with lake 
included-nolhing’s missing. 

Plus complete instructions that 
tell you how to lay out >our course 
and how to play. 


A niihMe at belter To\ and Sporiing Ooodt coiiiilers 


Pro-Shot Golf 


by MARX 

mi'IS M MIX i to , IVt , :a) HfTII AVlNUb. M.W Yornc. N V 



Comes complete with 
jHjrUthlc goU bag. 
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An engine that's dirty inside doesn't just use 
o\.\\wastcsoi\. 

The reason is that deposits form on moving 
parts of your engine. 

If these deposits aren’t cleaned up. they cause 
wear inside your engine. 

After a while, some parts of the engine (piston 
rings and cylinders, for example) don't fit to* 
gefoer as closely as they should. 

Oil seeps tietween them, and goes into the 
engine’s combustion chambers. 

Then before you know iL congratulations, 


you're dnving an "oil burner." 

Once this happens, the only cure is a major, 
expensive overhaul. 

lb help prevent this from happening to begin 
with, we’ve come out with a new Detergent Oil 
thatc/eans your engine whileyou dnve. 

Its name is Mobiloil Super 1CWV-40. 

As it circulates through your engine, it keeps 
dirt suspended and doesn't let deposits settle 
down. (Where foey can gum up the works.) 

Because dirt is kept suspended, it goes down 
the drain when you change oil. 


And a clean engine isn’t all you gel when you 
use our new Detergent Oil. 

Mobilcxl Super 10W-40 doesn't thin out as fast 
as ordinary c«l when your engine gets hoi So 
you'll use less of it. 

And it doesn't get as th ick as ordi nary oi I v/hen 
your engine is cold. So you'll start easier. 

The next time your car IS due for an Oil char^ge. 
change to new Mobilol Super 10/i/-40. 

fou'll pay a little more for it. 

But your money won’t go up m smoke. 

Mobil. 

The Detergent Oil 


*Mobil Oil Corp«'«l«n 
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Next week 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL'S 
annual special issue presents 
the case for raising Ihc baskets 
(0 12 feet, the subject ihai en- 
grosses the ailenlion of an in- 
creasing number of coaches 
each year. We pay tribute to 
one of the sport's prime inno- 
vators and winningcsl coach- 
es, Henry Iba of Oklahoma 
Slate, scout the best teams in 
all conferences and the lop in- 
dependents. and, in addition, 
salute a host of remarkable 
sophomores. Plus all the news 
of pro and college football 
and our regular features. 


PEKMl'sSION IS SrRICT1.y PIlOIIIBITao. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


One of the more ancient chestnuts con- 
cerning the mixture of women and 
sports is the story about the pretty 
young thing who turns to her escort in 
the first inning of the second game of 
a doubleheader and asks, “Honey, 
isn't this where we came in?” But on 
page 72 of this issue Bi! Gilbert makes 
a point about girls and sptirt that we 
have found to be far more valid ever 
since we began covering women ath- 
letes 13 years ago. “Just gel them emo- 
tionally involved,” warns Gilbert, 
coach ofagirls' track team in his Penn- 
sylvania home town, “and look out.” 

From the start sportswomen have 
provided some of our most entertaining 
and engaging stories. Our first is.sue 
contained a picture of Diver Pat Mc- 
Cormick, and the following week we 
featured tennis champion Maureen 
Connolly in our color SPEcrACLE sec- 
tion. Our fourth issue carried our first 
full-length story on women athletes 
— a Ye.sterimy describing the contro- 
versial walkout of Helen Wills Moody 
during her match with Helen Jacobs 
in Forest Hills in 1933. 



Since then we have covered blondes, 
brunettes and redheads, with epees in 
their hands, crash helmets on their 
heads and aqualungs on their backs. 
We have covered them climbing moun- 
tains and skiing down them, flying jets 
and shooting pool. In all, we have run 
more than 200 stories and articles on 
women athletes and featured them on 
44 covers. 

In 1964 we went to Kai/uka. Japan 
for an eye-opening story on the wom- 
en of the Oly mp/c-champion Japanese 
volleyball team and the near suicidal 
practice sessions they were subjected 
to by their coach, Hirobumi Daimatsu. 
Two years later we watched with the 
rest of the world as Peggy Fleming 
won thcworld figure skating champion- 
ship. then pictured her dining at Max- 
im's and boating on the Seine. This 
week we have a story on Kathy Whii- 
w'Orib, another of our fine w otnen golf- 
ers. Like Gilbert, we have puffed along- 
side the best women runners in the 
w orld, and it has seemed we never could 
do enough on Wilma Rudolph. Three 
years ago Gi) Rogin wrote about the 
Texas Track Club, a team of young 
misses whose beauty and bouffant 
hairdos outdid their ability on the 
track, "BoufTani." said one, “is easier 
to run in becau.se the wind doesn't blow 
your hair in your face." 

Of course, there are those w ho would 
rather the women remain in the home, 
where they supposedly belong. Such a 
man recently complained to Track <S 
Field News: “The miscreant badge 
wearers, who arc responsible for the 
cluttering up of track and field pro- 
grams with these dolls in shorts with 
their knotty legs, .should be arrested." 

We disagree. They don’t have knot- 
ty legs at all and. like Bil Gilbert, wc 
come away more enthused every time 
we write about our women athletes. 
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SHOPWALK 

Por the discerning Christmas shopper, 
neckties are out and camels are in 

I f Aunt Minnie gtscs ^ou another ore 
of those neckties again this Christmas, 
get \ourscir another aunt. This sear stt>rcs 
alt o\cr the eountrs are fairl> bursting with 
more imaginative gifts, partieularh for 
sportsmen. I he> range fr«>m the practical to 
the exotic, from the cute to the kook>. and 
ma> cost (if the Neiman- Marcus catalog is an 
accurate index >an> where from S7 for a float- 
ing fishing knife (complete with knife blade, 
can tipener and bottle opencrl to S4.I25 for 
a pair'ofhis and her camels •Tor people who 
have been promising ihemselvcs to slow 
dovsn." 

The camels, listed b> N-M as a ‘malehed 
pair of desert plutoenits" will be flown an>- 
where within the continental U.S.. deiiverx 
time subject to the availabilitx of camels. 

From Nciman-Marciis xou may also or- 
der smuggler's ski poles, which open up 
at the top to aecommodaie u four-ounce 
flask, guaranteed to warm you up on the 
slopes. The poles are made of black-and- 
gold anodi/ed aluminum and retail for 
S.i:.5() a pair. 

Moving nortliwcst, wc tiiid Soaiile's An- 
chorage. a marine aniiqiic shop. oiTcnng 
such unusual items us an cx-Navy brass float- 
ing mine that measures three feet in diam- 
eter and sells for S95. disarmed. A ship's can- 
non. made m the early lyOtls and in working 
order, can be had eompicie with a load xrf 
grape shot (S225). 

Less lethal but more decorative area U.S. 
Navy ofliecr's spyglass, circa I8h5 (SI4.S), 
and a brass diver's helmet that dates back to 
about 1920 (S2.15). Seattle's Jonas Brothers, 
the world's largest taxidermists, will sell 
open-mouthed polar-bear rugs, depending 
on si/e. for S400 to S7<X); a mounted African 
antelope head for SlOO to S250; a footstool 
or wastebasket fashioned from an elephant's 
fool for SX5. 

.Seattle's l.iltler's.an exclusive men's shop, 
ofl'ers golfers an easily assembled throe- 
piece brass putter that comes with two 
gilded practice balls in a black ease with 
red velveteen lining (S15L 
Ciolf items arc popular also in the Far 
NVcsi, where Kerr's Beverly Hills store will 
be marketing fun putters with heads shaped 
like waterpipcs. bananas, hot dogs. corncobs 
or fish at S14.95 each. A fast-moving item, 
available again this year, is their putter called 
the "ganic winner." It conies ornainenled 
with headlight, laillighi, horn, bicycle bell, 
tape measure and S25.(HK) m funin monev. 
for 524.9.'?. 

Those who combine alTeciion for the out- 
doors with a more familiar variety will be 
glad to find that Kerr's sells his and her 
sleeping bags that can be zipped together 
(5149.95). Kerr's also carries a full line of 
Cvniiniin/ 

Ml 



Model SR-100 Cartridge Tape Recorder 




Contains most features of more expensive models, costs far less. 

Capstan drive, fast forward, Vu-Meter, slide-to-record switch, battery life 
indicator. Price includes 3 cartridges, batteries, earphone, remote control 
dynamic microphone and stand, 8' patch cord and leather carrying case. 
AC adaptor, optional. About $59.95. 


I STAMDARD 
CORR 


RADIO 

. . , electronic years ahead' 


60-09 39TH AV£., WOODSIDE, N.Y. 1 1377. 1300 WEST OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 90015 



Also available in Limited Edition 101 proof 


It 

tastes 

expensive 

...and is. 

Maker’s 

>@MarR' 

Made from an original old 
style sour mash recipe by 
Bill Samuels, fourth genera- 
tion Kentucky Distiller. 


90 Proof ■ Star Hill Distilling Co. • Star Hill Farm, Loretto, Kentucky 


SHOPWALK .nndnurd 



Never lets you make a mistake. 


Well, hardly ever! Mtivt cameras with ihru lhe-Icns meter systems will ttive voii curreci 
exposure under "idea!" conditions. Hut the new Nikkonnat I 'l N will do it every lime. 

Reason? In measuring scene brightness, the FTN meter favors the central subject. 
Thus, backlighting and background contrast have little or nti effect on exposure reading 
accuracy. Same principle as in the famous Nikon F Ph«>tomic TN. Practically loolprinifl 
.■\nd with exposure problems out of the way. you can take full advantage of all the 
picture capabilities of this remarkable new .15. 

Under S270 with .5(hnm Auto-Nikktir f2 lens. At your Nikon dealer, or w rite. Nikon Ine- 
Carden City. New York 11530 Subsidiary of Fhrenreich Photo-Optical Induxtric-v. Inc. 
(In Canada: Anglephoto Ltd- P-I^.i 



Stacy- Adams sets the pace... so do the men who wear them 


Stacy-Adams buckles up for style and gtves the wing tip casual new direction It's 
all topped off with a flexible side that moves with you every step. Made of the 
finest materials on the finest lasts in the world. Style 4f>4, olive brown calf. Stacy- 
Adams shoes 532.00 to S50.00. Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass. 02403. Est. 1875. 


women's wear and will feaitirc this year, for 
athletic girls, wuicr-rcpclleni skcci and Irap 
j.ickcis. They come in beige, green or brandy, 
are made of Dacron and cotton poplin, with 
bellows pcickct for shells, suede patches un- 
der the right shoulder, and stretch muicnal 
under the arms for freer movement (S5U). 

1 he Abercromhic A I nch stores m both 
San I rancisco and New 'i ork arc olTernig 
a 5'/2-foot-by-.si/2-fooi st.ind-iip Serabble- 
board designed to keep you (Kvupied al 
least through New dear's. You use it as 
llioiigli lociking into a fiill-Icngih mirror, 
wiih each player .idjiisiuig to his opponent's 
words from the inside-olhcrsidcMSk.M) I, Aber- 
crombie's IS olVermg home-hound golfers 
an indoor links that provides real clubs to 
hit into a l5-foot-bv-l.''-fooi screen that 
measures distance and direction (S4‘;5t. 

Sidney Mobcll. a San f rancisco jeweler, 
will make you solid gold fishhooks at S37 
per pair, if you want them, 

W'tKilf Hrothers of Kansas Ciiv can sup- 
ply ihc satisfaction of a full game bag and 
none of the trouble. For SKHI they will sell 
you two stutTed wild ducks and .i pheasant 
that look as if they were freshly shot. They 
come suspended from a leather thong so that 
they may be hung on a wall, Woolfs has 
also imported from Italy two ceramic items. 
One IS a canc.mirc of a horse reading a copy 
of a racing form iSiOOi. He is gray, wears a 
yellow hut and a red blanket. Ills compan- 
ion IS ajiKkev 111 ccrise-and-black silks, sit- 
ling on a park bench, and. like the horse, 
reading a racing form. 

Hall’s of Kansas ( ity will provide, for 
those who care to send the best, an imported 
fiiiglisli crottuci set made of lignum vitae, an 
evirenvcly hard and heavy wood. The balls 
arc weighted, the nuillels arc oversi/e. the 
wickets are ilic-cast. and the whole thing 
comes in a magiiihceiitiv curpenlcred wood- 
en box for SIX.^, 

Farther east, in classy Fake forest. Ill, 
where the cab company has charge accounts, 
and the supermarket wall-to-wall carpeting, 
a shop called the Ouidoorsman olTers chilly 
fooihall spectators a tlask that is also a liand- 
warmcr (SI I ). 

In Hirmingham. Mich. The Sportsman 
shop is stocking vip on decvir.itive and use- 
ful animal pelts zebra hides. African fox. 
serval cal. letipard. cheetah and Austra- 
lian possum. Hides sell for $50 and up. A 
cheetah rug costs S200. the leopard 53.^0. 
} urnilurc throws start at S.30O. 

New fork's H.inimachcr Schlcmmcr of- 
fers a sauna-bath ouliU for Sby5 that can be 
plugged in at home or in your ollicc. Also 
available: a demountable sports c.ir that can 
be assembled with .i half dollar as the only 
li'ol necessary. It is a iwo-passengcr. four- 
bp vehicle. topped with a striped canv'ps and 
capable of 20 mph <$500 j. For an extra 50c, 
they'll throw in the half dollar. 

- Ji vssnii BRt-cr 



First word for the martini. Last word in gifts. 


VOHOOv 


NOON DISTILLED 
DRY GIN 


IS B URROUGH L? L QndQn. INGLANO 


t, ^ _ ^/s Quart ■ 

KORRANI) CORPORATION •i'’ 

NfW YORK NT t 



Raincoat by WINDBREAKER* 


Kodel 


XVLFLtWJL AN EASTMAN POLYESTER FIBER- 
A neat homecoming with 
Hjaflji|p^^odel. Classic raincoat 
^^^^^wrth flap pockets and a bright 
plaid zip'OUt liner. Great gift ideal 
Twill outer shell in Kodel polyester and 
cotton . British tan, sand, olive, black, navy. 
Sizes 36-50. Made to sell for about $37.50 
(slightly higher in the West). 
WINDBRCAKCR* designed the raincoat. 
Robust twill fabric by Rutger. At fine stores 
including; H. P. Wasson & Co., Indianapolis: 
Benson-Rixon, Chicago; The Jones StoreCo., 
Kansa$City,Mo.;The Broadway. Los Angeles. 


Make mine the fiber 
that arrives home for the 
holidays crisply! Kodel! 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC-, 260 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10056 
Kodel is the Irjdemafkfor EaMman polyestef fiber. Eastman makes only the fiber, ncffabrirs or coats. 


BOOKTALK 

A magnlflcAnt new volume recede the 
grendeur of four centurloe under eed 

F our centuries of cxploraiion. commerce 
and conquest under canvas changed 
the shape of the world and every man's way 
of looking at it. 7'he> also provided the raw 
material for vomc of the world’s handsom- 
est picture books. 7'/ie (Ireai Age of Sail. 
a hefty volume printed in .Switrerland for 
ihc International Book .SvK'icty. is the latest 
-and possibly the handsomest— addition 
to the colleclion and worth every cent of its 
price; SM>. 

l ur more than just a picture hook — 
though its four-color reproductions are as 
fine as any put on paper Tl.e GreiU Age 
is a scholarly and exhaustive study in both 
essu) and illustration of all the salient as> 
pects of its vast siibjcxT. In IT separate am- 
cics by 10 world-spanning experts and in 
hundreds of magnificent rcproducTlors of 
old maps, drawings, paintings and photo- 
graphs. along with newfy drawn deck lay- 
outs. lines and sail plans. Editor Joseph 
Jobe liHiks at the ships and men that made 
sailing history 

An occasional old painting, such as that 
vsf the <»rtiiid kffsire.ss. a Hvlush scssel M 
the tinie of the Armada, resembles a sailor- 
man's nightmare, with the wind striking 
every sail from u ditTercnl direction. But 
others, like V room’s view of the British 
man-of-war Royal /’/•/'«<«’ entering Flushing 
Harbor in Iftl.l. are vivid lessons in naval 
architecture A modern racing sailor, mar- 
veling at the guaintiv old-fashioned beak on 
Vroom's Friiue, will be surprised to sec sail- 
ing just under it a smaller vc-ssci rigged with 
the bendy mast and Bermuda-headed fore- 
and-aft sail of u modern 5-0-5 or Finn 
Monotype, a rig supposedly not thought of 
until some .T50 years later. 

Although many ships were ‘■cyeballcd.” 
i.e.. built by guess and by gracious, well into 
the 20[h century, the golden age of ship- 
building was made possible by the combina- 
tion of an and science in such designers as 
Phineas and Peter Pett, who built the Sr*!-- 
ereign of the Seas for C harles I: Matthew 
Baker, who saw the streamlined relationship 
between the hull forms of fi.sh and ships as 
early as 15K6-. and Frcdcric-Hcnry Chap- 
man, the Olin Stephens of the IKth century. 

The age they inaugurated did not fully 
capitulate to the age of stcain until after 
World War 1 when square-riggers built of 
iron and steel were still carrying grain from 
Australia to Furopc in successful competi- 
tion with coal-driven freighters. It is charac 
lerisiic of this tine volume that it illustrates 
the dusk of a glorious age in black-and- 
white photographs as grim and overcast as 
the paintings of an earlier lime arc bright 
with color and sunlight. 

— R. S. Ht.wuTr 




Low iSearsI price! Only ^25.00! 
Craftsman 48 apiece tool set 

Features the exclusive 3/8'in. drive Quick-Release Ratchet 


The perfect Christmas pift ! A com- 
plete set of the finest American- 
made tools. 

Sears round-thc-housc, round-thc- 
car, round-the-shop ttK)l set comes com- 
plete with 48 uxils: sockets, screwdriv- 
ers. wrenches, hex key set. hacksaw with 
extra blades, slip- joint pliers and spark- 
plug socket. 

Plus Craftsman's extlusin Quick- 


Release Ratchet that frees sockets effort- 
lessly. No more tugging at tight or greasy 
stKkers. 

Craftsman'- tools are prt/feaioMal 
quality. They help you do the job fueller. 
In fact, every ttX)l in this .set meets or t-.v- 
cceiis the applicable Federal specification. 

The set comes complete with metal 
box and handy tote tray. No Money 
Down on Sears Easy Payment Plan. 


Hurry- over wliile tliis amazing Christ- 
mas offer is still on! (Offer ends Decem- 
ber 23, 1967.) You can’t do better 
than SearsI 


Craftsman hand t<x>ls are unconditionally 
guaranteed to give complete satisfacti«)n 
or return for free repl.icement. This guar- 
antee does not apply to hand tix>ls used 
in rental service. 



FOUR WAYS TO TRIM A TREE- 
ANO A WAISTLINE, TOO! 

This season, be firm. And give gifts that will keep 
your family firm, fit and youthful — long after 
the tinsel is tucked av/ay. See these and 
other Christmas specials at your Voit dealer’s: 


The best in basketballs. 

Two hundred thousand schools 
throughout the land choose 
Volt basketballs-lhe ones with 
exclusive Icosahedron* inner 
winding construction for 
professional action and longer life. 
Proven reasons why Voit is the 
Number 1 name in athletic balls. 




The epitome in exercisers. 

You name it: chances are 
Voit has it. from a compact 
home gym to isometrics. 
So you'll find just the right 
Voit exercisers to delight 
every member of the family 
-including Aunt Agatha. 



The boldest in bowling balls. 
Your proven leader on the 
lanes is a precision-made, 
lifetime ball by AMF. 
Particularly one such as 
AMfsAmfliteCLASSIC- 
the bowling ball with the 
"built-in guidance system." 



The greatest in golf. 
Armorloc** - the revolution- 
ary advance that encases a 
solid wood head in damage- 
proof. space age armor. 
Voit woods won't crack, 
split, absorb moisture or 
balance. Result: woods 
irons with the talent 
to match your skill. 


New Ideas in Action-y^ VOIT. 




FogHD»v 



”Our 1968 Cadillac 
really pampers us 
with comfort items like 



Tilt & Telescope 
Steering Wheel” 


‘ This new Cadillac of ours has everything we could 
ask for. even a steering wheel that's the last word 
in custom comfort." If you're one who likes his lux- 
ury unlimited, then ordering an instant-fit Tilt & Tele- 
scope Wheel is a "must" in your next Cadillac. A 
wide selection of up-and-down settings— plus a full 
range of in-and-out positions— lets you adjust the 
wheel for full-comfort driving. Makes entering the 


car so much easier, too. Just a touch of the finger- 
tip control and the wheel moves up and out of 
the way. Take your best steer of the year, and 

try Tilt & Telescope convenience at i 

your local Cadillac dealer’s. (Tilt & PM 
Telescope also available on 1968 full- UlYj 
size Oldsmobiles.) Saginaw Steering 
Gear Division, Saginaw, Michigan. ^ kciuou 


With a famous name for lighters, 
how can Ronson get a name 
for making great appliances? 


Invent a better cordless 


electric toothbrush. 


I 



Develop men's cordless 
razors guaranteed to 
shave close as a blade. 


Shape a ladies’ 
cordless shaver 
to a lady’s hand 

First cordless shaver styled 
exclusively for women. Two 
cutting systems; for legs, 
underarms. Long, tapered for 
easy reach. $37.95." 


World's thinnest stainless steel shaving 
screen lets Ronson guarantee shaves close 
as a blade or money back.* Up to a week of 
shaves between charges. $44 95 * 


At 11.000 strokes a minute, it's unsurpassed 
in speed and power. Maintains steady speed 
throughout brushing. With rounded tip 
nylon bristles, it's gentle to gums. 

Children love to use it. $24.95.* 




'for prompt refund, guarantee 
.equlres that within 30 days, 
razor be returned with 
sales receipt- warranty ca 
nature of dissatisfaction i 
Ronson Corporation, 

Customer Service. 

'Suggested retell prices. 


Ronson makes appliances like nobody ever made them before. 


(How else could we make a nameforourselves?) 


RONSON 


SCORECARD 


YES SIR 

A week ago Army was looking forward 
to accepting a bow! bid for the first time, 
but then the Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, President Johnson, 
reportedly voiced his now-famous view 
that football "hardly gi\es a picture of 
a peace-loving nation"’ (ScoRhCARo, 
Nov. 20). So any military man could 
probably have anticipated what was 
going to happen next. No bowl, said 
the Pentagon. The Secrctarv of the A rmy 
had decided that "accepting an invita- 
tion to play in a postseason game would 
lend to emphasize football to an extent 
not consistent with the basic mission of 
the Academy, which is to provide Army 
career officers." Or. as the statement 
was abbreviated in press and radio ac- 
counts. Army is supposed to train of- 
ficers, not football players. 

That Navy has played in four bowl 
games in the past 1 1 years and the Air 
Force in two is of no particular conse- 
quence. What is interesting is the fact 
that Army has been striving hard to build 
its prestige in order to attract top Acad- 
emy candidates and that part of this 
image-lifting has been done through its 
football team. Army was aware, presum- 
ably, that applications to the Naval 
Academy quadrupled in the years im- 
mediately following Navy's first bowl 
appearance. 

It also might be noted that Army All- 
America Don Holledcr was killed in 
action last month. Doc Blanchard is 
now on his way to Vietnam; Bill Car- 
penter has recently come back with a 
Distinguished Service Cross, and Pete 
Dawkins is back with his bronze star. U 
may be a small issue, but we don't see 
anything mutually exclusive about train- 
ing officers and football players. 

When it comes to service-academy 
football we prefer the 1966 view of Lyn- 
don Johnson, as expressed in a message 
to the Midshipmen and Cadets in the 
Army-Navy game program last year; 
"The courage and the confidence of 
this gridiron battle are the same cour- 


age and confidence which win our com- 
mon battles on foreign fronts. . . . May 
today’s spirit pave the way to tomor- 
row's triumph.’’ 

In short, if there were other reasons 
for keeping Army out of a bowl game, 
they should be stated. If not. let ’em 
play. 

FAIR SHAKE 

The word in Las Vegas last week was 
that the "short, chubby man from Con- 
necticut" who made 50 straight passes at 
a Dunes crap table not long ago (SroRt- 
CARO, Oct. 30) and collected S25,000 
might have been using dice coated with 
coball-60 — a radioactive substance— 
along w ith a small electronic device that 
would control their fall. The cobalt-60, 
it was said, could have been rubbed 
on existing dice during the game with- 
out knowledge of the pit bosses, and 
the small electronic mechanism could 
have been concealed in a vest pocket. 
But the Nevada Gaming Control Board, 
after making an investigation, declared 
there was no truth to the tale. The dice 
used by the chubby man were micro- 
mcicred for defects and other abnor- 
malities and were found to be perfect 
and exact cubes. They will be displayed 
in a specially built case outside of the 
casino, and The Dunes says it will offer 
S250.000 in cash to anyone who breaks 
the Connecticut man’s record. 

A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLE 

The U.S. Lawn Tennis Association has 
decided to vote on three questions at its 
annual meeting in February: I) Shall 
Americans be allowed to play in the 
open tournament at Wimbledon? 2) 
Shall there bean abolition of the distinc- 
tion between amateurs and pros? 3) Shall 
an attempt be made to bring (he adminis- 
tration of pro tennis under the USLTA? 

There is a good chance American play- 
ers will be allowed to participate at Wim- 
bledon, but apparently the country’s 
top tennis stars intend to appear no mat- 
ter what the official decision is. Arthur 


Ashe told Sports Ili-Ustrateo last week; 
"I will play. 1 hope saying this vvill not 
get me banned from the Davis Cup team, 
but I’ll risk it. If I’m declared a pro I 
guess I'll just join the pros when I’m 
discharged from the Army in February 
1969. An open Wimbledon is a move 
against tennis hypocrisy. I’ve been speak- 
ing out for this kind of tournament for 
a long time, and so has Billie Jean (King]. 
It would be hypocritical of us not to 
support our beliefs by failing to enter.” 

LOADED 

Accompanying the Arizona State foot- 
ball team to Salt Lake City for its game 
w-ith Utah were a number of high-spirit- 
ed Sun Devil boosters and one man who 
kept his enthusiasm well in hand. Fie 
did not, in fact, even have a seat at the 
game. When he purchased space on the 
charter flight he told school officials he 
was going to Salt Lake to sell his house 
and "your charter is SI I less than the 
regular fare." 

But others on the plane more than 
made up for this display of frugality. 
One Sun Devil fan bought a flower girl’s 
tray of mums for SI 00 and pinned the 
pom pons on people who looked friendly. 



Another tried to buy a spectator’s fur 
coal to take home to his w ife. 

In the third quarter ASU’S Curl«*y 
Culp intercepted a pass and ran it back 
for a touchdown. Utah makes a big noise 
when the team scores, firing off a how- 
itzer that is mounted on a tank. The 
Arizonans felt that Curley Culp deserved 

conltnitt^ 



From 

scene 

Only the ingenuity of OAF design could offer cameras 
that appeal to the more experienced photographer, as well as to the 
beginner. The GAF An.scomatic’ 726 still camera, and the GAF 
Anscomatic ST 90 movie camera do it by simplifying the compli- 
cated features often used for advanced photography. 

The superb 726 has: instant 126 cartri<lge loading, automatic 
flash-cube rotation, CdS automatic electric eye with manual override 
for perfect expo.sure every time, variable speed shutter, built-in range 
finder, anfl f 2.8 lens. Under $90.00. 

The feature packed ST 90 movie camera with accelerated 
motion and slow motion takes all Super 8 film cartridges, and has 
5-to-l push button power /.oom lens for complete scene control, elec- 
tric drive, automatic exposure control with manual override. Under 
$185. 

These are the features that make a camera come alive. And 
with a little help from G.'^F's ‘‘family of fine Anscochrome films,” 
you can make any scene you're shooting come alive, too. 

Get the picture? 



SCORECARD contmufd 

a similar saluie. They pciolcil S500 anil 
dispatched one of tlie group to hriK; 
the ROIC \oulli in charge ol tlie lank. 
The bos looked at ihemones and gulped. 
"No. I'd he court-martialed.” 

It would seem that the Sun IXnil 
fans got a hig hang out of the game 
imshow. 

WET BLANKETS 

Sol long ago \\e beard of a group out 
in Washington called the \te Line Rain 
Society, whose gi>al was to gj\c their 
stale a soggy image so that tourists would 
slay away. The members said they were 
attempting to "rainwash the world” in 
order to keep eiiougli space in the Pacif- 
ic Sorlhwesl for the natnes. Society 
members kept their homes tilled with 
umbrella stands, sent photographs of 
themscKes taken in the rain to oiit-of- 
stale friends, and if a stranger asked 
about Moiini Rainier, the proper reply 
was. ■■\Vhiii mountain? Oh. l ie ne'er 
seen it It s always cloud-co\ered. ' 

•Apparently the trend to discourage 
lounsts IS spreading. Charles Adams, 
the hoard chairman of Massachusells' 
Raytheon Company and a grcal-great- 
greal grandson of President John -Adams, 
has urged New [ iiglanders to shut their 
doors to 'acationers In a recent s|X‘ech 
•Adams said. ‘Dih'sIi add to the content- 
ment o! gifted people whom we would 
like to attract here to lia'c to stnnd in 
lineal a ski lift behind a group from Indi- 
ana. to have to wade throiigit the clut- 
ter of a Cape Cod Ivcach I hat was deposit- 
ed by citi/etisof Kenlucky and to breathe 
ilie cshaiisl gas generated b\ cars fiom 
44 i>iher stales while they park in a ti af- 
licjam ’ I submit that it does not In my 
opinion. New L.ngland should belong 
to New I'ngianders." 

riic same day that .Adams was sjieak- 
ing in Boston, Maine (iovernor Kenneth 
Curtis was meeting with his executive 
council to consider raising state paik 
camping fees. One councillor declared; 
■'Sehago Lake State l^ark is full all suiv.- 
inci It IS only a iwo-lioiir ride lioin the 
crowded areas of Massachusells. 1 don't 
see any reason why a I'amily sliould be 
able to come up from Boston and stay 
there for two bucks a night." 

KICKBACK 

Notre Dame supporters going to Mi- 
ami this weekend to see the Irish play 
the Hurricanes are Ivcing olTered a sport- 
ing proposition by the Roney Pla/a hotel. 




The gttrng rale for rooms is SIO a day. 
bui if Miami loses lo Noire Dame ihe 
\isiiors \^ill only have to pay S5. 

The hotel has offered similar deals 
for Miami's oiher home games, and so 
far ii has noi been an unprotiiablc gam- 
ble. Miami's only loss at home was U' 
Penn State. 

Unforlunalelv. the hotel got carried 
away with local fervor and thought the 
AH- Miami Dolphins were a good bet. 
too. ■'We started off the season with 
the same cut-rate policy for the Dol- 
phins." Hotel Manager Sandy Slater 
says, ••but they lost their lirsi exhibition 
game, and .^0 or 40 guests got out for 
half price." Not only that. Slater saw 
what kind of team the Dolphins were. 
"I decided to withdraw the offer." he 
says. A little dabbling in gambling wa- 
ter is O.K.. but no hotciman likes lo 
take a bath. 

OEEROOORANT 

A Canadian chemical tirm is marketing 
a body spray for deer hunters. The prod- 
uct. called G66 Deer Lure, makes a man 
smell like an apple or. rather, like an 
orchard. A deer is able lo pick up the 
scent two miles away. 

FRIGHT WIGG 

Colonel George '' igg. who has been 
the watchdog for scandals and security 
leaks in Harold Wilson's government 
and a close conlidant of the Prime Minis- 
ter (he helped win the election for the 
Socialists by exposing Profumo). became 
(he No. 1 man in British racing last 
week. On taking over as chairman of 
the Horserace llcliing Levy Board, W igg 
declared. "I have a profound hatred of 
new brooms, and I honestly see my job 
as a member of a team." But by the 
end of the lirst week it was obvitnis that 
Wigg had intentions of setting Lngland's 
hoi'seracing house in order. Wigg had 
stud, among other things, that "the JvKk- 
cy Club's discipline is so stvft that the 
rules arc ignored and derided;" that 
•■jockeys have developed the business 
of covering up' or disguising an aiiempi 
to lose into something close to an art;" 
that "bookmakers, as a profession, are 
not very miclligeni neither was the 
dinosiuirus and the dinosaurus got 
stuffed; if they are not careful so will 
the bookmakers, for the same reason." 
and that jockeys "are not as fully de- 
veloped as the average young male of 
the same age. so it is quite likely that il 
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to 

screen. 


When you’ve got the pictures— on slides, or on film, you show 
them at their best with GAF projectors. 

For color slides, there i.s the deluxe GAF Anscomatic' 680. 
It has remote control, 100 slide rotary tray, f 3.5 lens, and 500 watt 
lamp. Under $90.00. 

When it comes to showing motion pictures, the GAF Ansco- 
vision* 688 Dual-8 Movie Projector is exactly what you’ll want. 
It accepts both regular 8mm and Super 8mm film and the 6fps slow 
motion speed control allows you to .show great shots like your golf 
swing in slow motion. It also features automatic threading, for fool- 
proof loading. 400 foot capacity, sprocketless drive, bright stills, fast 
f 1.7 zoom lens, 500 watt brilliance. Under $115.00. 

So when youTe finished taking tho.se .slides and motion pic- 
tures. and you want to show them on the screen— there’s only one 
way to show them— with GAF projectors. 

They’ll show you off. 
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“we deliver" 

Floi^eim has everything you want in a 
pair of shoes. Style: boots, lightweights, 
brogues— over 213 styles. Size: 156 sizes 
for perfect fit without compromise. Value: 
Florsheim Shoes cost less because they 
last longer, last longer because they’re 
built better. You don’t spend for Florsheim 
Shoes, you invest in them. More men wear 
Florsheim Shoes than all other quality 
brands combined. Because we deliver. 

FLORSHEIM 



Most nguUir atyUt tt9.95 to $g7.9S/Mo$l Imperial style* fS7.95 
Shovm: The Imperial Kemrioor; in chestnui cashmere calf, 9S6S9; 
hand‘Siained broum, dSeOS; black, 9tS0i; forest, 9S6S3; golden 
harveal, 9S6SJ; brown cordovan, 9S606; black cordovan, 99613. 

IHL rLOftSHtlM SHOt COMPANY ■ CHICAGO 60606 ■ o« riY( tHOCt '0* hcn ano « 


iheir bodies are not fully developed, 
then their IQs will not be very high, 
cither.” 

Indignant jockeys and horsemen de- 
manded a retraction, but George Wigg 
was taking back little that he had said. 
"If I have wounded anyone in any way,” 
he told reporters, "on grounds of cour- 
tesy alone, I am sorry.” 

THE AUTHOR 

Lawrence ZeidePs new book won't make 
the movies. The book is too short (10 
pages) and the title too long for the mar- 
quee. Nevertheless, a Resume with Ref- 
ereiices and Testimonials of Larry Zei- 
del. Professional Hockey Player, Sales 
Promotion and Public Relations Exec- 
utive appears to be a bestseller of sorts. 
It landed Zeidel a Job with the Phil- 
adelphia Flyers in the expanded Nation- 
al Hockey League. "When expansion 
came I figured I’d better let people know 
I was available,” says Zeidel, who has 
spent most of his 16 years as a pro play- 
ing in minor league rinks from Seattle 
to Heeshey. Pa. So last sunxnter he got 
out his scrapbooks and newspaper clip- 
pings and sat down to write his autobiog- 
raphy. He included pictures, too. "The 
one of me sitting behind the desk was 
to improve my image.” he says. "Too 
many people had the idea 1 was a bad 
guy who got a lot of penalties.” 

Zeidel had his work printed (for S150) 
and mailed a copy to each of the I2 
teams in the NHL, informing them that 
he was available. 

It was during training camp in Cleve- 
land that he received a letter from Bill 
Putnam, president of the Flyers. A few 
days later Zeidel was playing major 
league hockey. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Charlie Tate, Miami footballcoach, on 
the noise in LSU stadium: "It's the kind 
of place that if the visiting captain w ins 
the coin toss, he elects to take the crowd.” 

• Dan Tchan, longtime NFL official and 
now a league observer of games, when 
asked if there Is a difference between 
NFL and AFL officiating: "There isn't 
any at all, except the AFL lets its men 
gel a little fat.” 

• George Van Niekerk. one of Zambia's 

representatives in the recent world se- 
nior amateur golf team championship, 
on being introduced to one of the U.S. 
players, Ray Palmer, "Oh. yes, I've 
heard of Palmer.” eho 
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Magnavox . . . the finest color TV. . . 
brilliant true color - automatically! 


Just turn it on. Magnavox Automatic Color tunes itself— gives you perfectly 
tuned pictures that stay precise. Every channel. Every time. Automatically. 

Exclusive Chromatone adds vivid depth to color, high definition to black 
and white pictures. Magnavox Quick-On flashes pictures on in just seconds. 
And superb Magnavox bigb fidelity assures you total program enjoyment. 

You also have the satisfaction of owning the finest, most reliable color TV 
ever made. Select from over 40 elegant styles and beautiful finishes. 

All this, yet Magnavox costs no more. We sell direct through franchised 
dealers (see Yellow Pages) to save you middleman costs. 

Color TV from only $349.50. 



Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 27, 1987 


ALL THE 
WAY 
WITH O.J. 


The game of the year, and very likely the national 
championship, went to DSC when its peerless but 
sore-footed runner finally outshone UCLA 's matchless 
quarterback and his aching ribs by DAN JENKINS 

CONTINUED 




(1) Scoring d»th of O.J. (33) bagan (loft) as he hit Into a hole at UCLA 13. 









¥ ^ 


(3) Using his powsr (bslow), hs broks tackis and stayed in stride. 


(4) As ha dragged UCLA defenders with Mm, he was hit from side. 


(SJ But he pttJnged forward for score that got USC offense going. 


( 3) After turning toward goal ( above). Simpson seemed trapped at the seven. 





<kl.L TMt WAY roniinW 


H ero is the way it was in that college 
football game last week forthccham* 
pionship of the earth. Saturn. Pluto and 
Los Angeles: UCLA's Gary Beban had 
a rib cage that looked like an abstract 
painting in purples and pinks, and USC's 
O. J. Simpson had a foot that looked 
like it belonged in a museum of natural 
history, but they kept getting up from 
these knockout blows, gasping, coming 
back, and doing all of their outrageously 
heroic things. So, do you know what? 
In the end, the difference in the biggest 
game of the 1967 season and one of the 
best since the cars of helmets stopped 
flapping, was that this guy with a name 
like a Russian poet. Zenon Andrusyshyn, 
couldn't place-kick the ball over this 
other guy with a name like the pres- 
ident of the Van Nuys Jaycccs— Bill 
Uajhix:. And that was the contest. An- 
drusyshyn would try to side-hoot a field 
goal or extra point for UCLA, and Hav- 
hoe, who happens to be 6'8”, would 
raise up. The ball would go splat, plink 
or karang. The last time Hayhtie did it, 
he tipped the leather just enough to make 
the Bruins fail on a precious conversion, 
and use got away with a 21-20 victory 
in a spectacle that will surely be remem- 
bered for ages, or at least as long as 
German-born, Ukrainian, Canadian- 
bred soccer-style kickers plav the game. 

Of course, it is not exactly fair to in- 
sinuate that Zenon Andrusyshyn. the 
German-Ukrainian-Canadian. was the 
goat of the whole desperate afternoon. 
Though only a sophomore, he is a splen- 
did kicker who boomed punts into the 
California heavens all da>. and it ap- 
pears that if the hall is given time to 
rise, he is capable of place-kicking one 
more than 60 yards. Rather, it is more 
accurate to give credit to USC's John 
McKay for one of those little coaching 
touches that sometimes supplies a sub- 
tle edge. This time it proved to be a 
subtle edge that gave McKaj the most 
important game ol his life. 

“We knew he kicked it low. so we 
just put the tallest guy we had in there 
on defense." said McKay later, in what 
may have been the happiest dressing 
room since showers were invented. "We 
told the kids it wasn't so important that 
they bust through and make him rush 
the kicks as it was just getting to the 


scrimmage line and raising their arms 
high." 

In his wry, twinkling wav. McKay 
then lit a cigar and said. *i call that bril- 
liant coaching." 

Lvcryihing about the day was bril- 
liant, of course — as more than 90.000 
limp souls in the Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum certainly noted, and as mil- 
lions of others watching on national 
television must have, loo. Led by those 
folklore characters, Gary Beban and O. 
J. Simpson, both teams played extremely 
well, considering the slightly barbaric 
circumstances. Not only was the nation- 
al championship quite probably at stake, 
but so were a few other odds and ends, 
such as the Rose Bowl bid. the Pacific 
Eight title, the Heisman Trophy, some 
All-America trinkets and a couple of 
coaching reputations. That both squads 
and staffs went into the gnawing pres- 
sure of this kind of Saturday with such 
poise was unique enough. But that they 
also managed to litter the premises w ith 
so much brilliant play was downright 
against the rules for games of the cen- 
tury, era. decade, year (choose one). 
There can only be one reason why the 
Trojans and Bruins responded so well 
to the occasion, and it is that they arc. 
quite simply, the two best teams in the 
U.S. this season. 

Some of the big stakes in the game 
wore indeed decided by that onc-pv>int 
margin, which is growing fatter by the 
hour. USC's 9-1 record measured against 
the quality of its schedule makes the 
Trojans the most deserving team for all 
the No. I cups and saucers. The Tro- 
jans arc also in the Rose Bowl, where 
thev apparcnilyaregoingtomcci Minne- 
sota and certainly not Purdue, thanks 
to an idiotic Big Ten rule. Some things 
obviously were not settled hist Saturday, 
however, like, for instance, the indiv idual 
duel between UCLA's Beban and USC's 
Simpson. 

Although neither player was 100',' 
perfect physically, both were superb in 
clutch alter clutch. While he practically 
had to crawl to the sideline no less than 
live times to regain his breath because 
of his injured ribs, Beban whirled the 
Bruins to three touchdowns, passing for 
more than .1(K) yards, giving his team a 
7-0 lead in the lirst quarter, a 14-14 tie 


in the third and a 20-14 lead in the 
fourth. 

Meanwhile. Simpson, his right fi>ot 
throbbing inside a shoe with a special 
sponge cover, wearily hobbled away 
from piles of brutal tacklers and even- 
tually managed to race for a total of 
177 yards, including the touchdowns 
that put the Trojans ahead 14-7 and 
finally 21-20. 

Had the Heisman Trophy award, 
therefore, really been decided by a cou- 
ple of young men named Zenon An- 
drusyshyn and Bill Hayhoc? As Jim 
Murray of the Lox AngfU-x Times said. 
“They should send the Heisman out 
here vvith two straws." 

There had been an agoni^ing wait for 
this game. It began when USC climbed 
to Nv>. I after its third win, and the 
agony increased when the Bruins eased 
up to No. 2 for a few weeks. Ironically, 
big-game lime found Prothro's Bruins 
in No. 1 and McKay's Trojans two deep 
breaths below . Oregon Slate had caught 
USC sagging under the burden of No. 
1. and on a muddy field at a perfect psy- 
chological time and — with not too bad 
a team, of course — had scored a 3-0 up- 
set, Ail this made last week's pregamc 
rituals of special significance. As unu- 
sual as anything else was the fact that 
UCT..A was on top of the polls but USC 
was a three-point favorite. 

McKay and Prothro honed their teams 
quite differently for the big one. The 
Bruins worked shorter hours, for one 
thing. Zip. /ip, /ip. It was as if Prothro 
was trying to conserve their cnergv. On 
the last warmup day, Lriday. his team 
was out only seven minutes in contrast 
to use's hour and a half. Across town, 
the Trojans ran more. Lots of wind 
sprints at what McKay calls "party 
lime," which is a sort of posipracticc 
session. The defense especially ran more 
than normal, and it i.s worth noting that 
USC's defense was fresher at the end of 
the game. -All of those Trojans who were 
chasing, and catching, Gary Beban there 
at the linish— Ends Tim Rossovich and 
Jim Gunn, who was in action despite 
torn ligaments suffered earlier in the day. 
Tackle Willard Scott, Linebacker Adrian 
■^'oung and Halfback Pal Cashman — 
looked capable of playing another two 
quarters. 

It was obviously more necessary for 
USC to vv in the game than UCLA. Proih- 
ro had beaten McKay the last two years, 
for one thing. Not only that, a feeling 

tonunun! 


USC's Hayhoe. the highest man In the group of USC defenders, batted down two Andrusyshyn 
field-goal allempis. Oft-injured Beban Cbelow') required frequent assistance from UCLA framer. 
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ALL THE WAY conlinufd 


had emerged in the minds of many, much 
to McKay’s anger, that Prothro had won 
with guile, wisdom and genius rather 
than athletes. 

■•Well.” said McKay sharply one day, 
“■we pushed ’em all over the field in 1 965, 
but we fumbled on their one. seven and 
17. I guess he planned that." 

Anyhow. McKay was grim. Unchar- 
acteristically grim. And USC, the team 
that is normally loose, was grim and 
quiet, right up to an hour before the 
start. The Trojans looked tense enough 
to fumble at least 10 times, but O. J. 
Simpson argued differently. 

■*We’re just mad," he said. 

Nor was UCLA in the emotional fren- 
zy that has been its most commonly dis- 
played trait. The Bruins were quiet, too. 
concentrating. Gary Beban was told 
that O. J. said USC was mad, and Gary, 
Mister Cool. said. "Anger doesn’t win 
football games." 

For almost the first 20 minutes it 
looked as if UCLA was the only team 
in the Coliseum. The Bruins were a lot 
quicker in the line, niftier in execution, 
more confident in their game plan, and 
more inventive in their attack. Beban 
had thrown the first of !6 completions 
to his left end. Dave Nuitall. who would 
catch seven, and he had gotten 1 1 big 
yards on a keeper, and he had led the 
interference for Greg Jones’s blasting 
12-yard touchdown run, which put 
UCLA out front. At the same time, the 
Trojans had not been able to move. In 
five possessions they had not scratched 
out a first down. On his first 10 carries, 
even behind an occasional and surprising 
eight-man line that McKay thought 
would un.settle Prothro, O. J. Simpson 
had gained only 1 1 measly yards. He 
had come no closer to breaking clear 
than Andy Williams, who was there to 
sing at half time. 

The situation looked normal; Prothro 
had McKay’s number, just as everyone 
had been saying at The Daisy, The Facto- 
ry, La Scala and Stefanino’s before di- 
verting conversation back to who got 
which part in what TV series. It was nor- 
mal except for one thing; USC did not 
have any yards or first downs, but it 
had .seven points. 

On the last play of the first quarter, 
just as it looked like Beban was crank- 
ing up the Bruins again, the UCLA 
quarterback threw a pass at midfield 
into the wide left flat. The receiver 


was open, as Bruin receivers were all 
day, but the ball hung. It may have 
hung because Behan’s side, injured in 
the Washington game the previous 
week, prevented him from slinging the 
ball hard when he had to. It may have 
hung because he misjudged the risk of 
an interception. Whatever the rcastin, 
use’s Pat Cashman saw it coming. 
He darted in front of Greg Jones, 
leaped and took the ball with nothing 
but 55 yards of beautiful, unpopulated 
Coliseum turf before him. 

"1 called the play.” Prothro drawled 
later on. "It’s a new one. He’s sup- 
posed to roll one direction, turn and 
throw blind, hoping no defender’s 
there. It’s a stupid play. I’ll never use 
it again." 

While Pat Cashman’s interception 
perked up the USC rooters — hundreds 
of whom, like UCLA’s, had been in 
the stands since dawn to get good 
seats — it did not seem at the time to 
be all that important; it might hold 
down the score, maybe. Sure enough, 
after a wiggly. 42-yard punt return by 
UCLA’s Mark Gustafson, the Bruins 
were quickly threatening again, with a 
first down on the 15. 


But now a series of strange things hap- 
pened that changed the game for the 
rest of the day. In three plays the Bruins 
got nowhere, and on the third one Be- 
ban got the first of the deadly blows in 
the ribs — this one courtesy of Pat Cash- 
man — which would send him writhing 
toward the sideline. Andrusyshyn came 
in and missed a field goal from the 20. 
The kick was not one of those molested 
by Bill Hayhoe; Zenon simply side-wind- 
ed it off to the left. And on USC’s first 
play from its own 20, the game sudden- 
ly had another offensive team. Earl the 
Pearl McCullouch started it by streaking 
down the sideline off a daring reverse 
for 52 yards. McCullouch then caught a 
13-yard pass. And now Simpson was 
warmed up. From 13 yards out, O.J. 
burst over guard for the touchdown- 
one that was especially vital, for it proved 
to the USC offense that it could move 
the ball. 

Still, if UCLA was impressed it did 
not act it. The Bruins took the kickoff 
amid the most noise since D-day. and 
Beban promptly threw a 48-yard pass 
to Nutiall. It was first down on the Tro- 
jan 15 again. But. just like the time be- 
fore. USC’s defense got riled. Behan 


A TASTE OF THAT NOT-SO-OLD COLLEGE SPIRIT 


Marvin Goux has vicious black eyes and 
over each one a heavy strip of macadam 
that looks like an eyebrow. He wears his 
hair cut short, in the style popular at state 
prisons, and he keeps his belly taut and flat 
for the Hollywood bit parts he plays by 
wearing rubber corsets that make him sweat 
when he is on the field at the University of 
Southern California, where he works as an 
assistant coach for John McKay. Marv's 
manly figure has been seen on the screen 
whipping Tony Curtis into submission with 
a felt bullwhip, and on other less attractive 
fldveniurts. Marv has o gooti wowJ. a com- 
mendable frown. He comes across like trou- 
ble ahead. He is known as a fellow who 
rises to the occasion. 

Last week Marv rose again. He was in 
his favorite role, and he was not just act- 
ing. Before he is anything else, Marv Goux 
is a Trojan. In Los Angeles, a town divid- 
ed. that means being about half right. Marv 
played as a USC lineman from 1952-1956. 
He has been coaching other Trojans since 
1957, and it does not take much persuasion 


to gel him to give his I-was-born-onc-and- 
ril-dic-onc speech. He made two such 
speeches to the USC team in the last hours 
before the UCLA game. One was in the 
locker room after practice on Friday, with 
the USC band jammed in there and coeds 
outside trying to hear. And the other was 
in the same room just before play began on 
Saturday. Outsiders don't know it, but Goux 
is USC’s inspiration man. 

Goux had this picture of Coach McKay, 
looking down at the ground after last year's 
loss to UCLA. He held the picture up and 
he said the Trojans had to win for John 
McKay, because McKay is the guy who 
puts up with them, the guy who had really 
been taking it in the slats for the past two 
years from Los Angeles people who said 
Tommy Prothro of UCLA had his number, 
and it wasn't the unlisted one. Goux said 
they also had to win for themselves, be- 
cause it wa« not possible for a true Trojan 
to go through life contented without hav- 
ing beaten UCLA and the seniors were down 
to their last chance. He said they had to 


was smacked by everybody but Southern 
California President Norman Topping, 
one of nine losses he would suffer, and 
he had to retreat to the bench again. In 
came Andrusyshyn for the lirst of two 
field-goal tries that Bill Hayhoc NNOuld 
block. 

As has been said sc') many times about 
Behan, he learns from mistakes. Mccould 
hardly wait for the second half to start 
to take advantage of Pat Cashman. w ho 
had intercepted him and who had bur- 
ied his red USC headgear into Behan’s 
lung. With only two minutes gone in 
the third quarter, Behan laid a perfect 
47-yard pass into the hands of Half- 
hack George Parmer for the tying 
touchdown. 

“Cashman had been waiting for an- 
other of those flat passes, so we sent 
Farmer straight down, right past him,” 
said Ciary afterward. “It balanced out. 
Cashman's interception was really re- 
sponsible for our second touchdown." 
Between this score and the one that put 
UCLA ahead early in the fourth quar- 
ter. Prolhro's team blew another excel- 
lent opportunity. The combination of a 
poor punt by USC's Kikki Aldridge, 
who redeemed himself for this and all 


win for Harley Tinkhiini. too, the L.A. 
sportswriicr who had hinted that they could 
not (if they got old Harley after the game 
they were going to give him a shower with 
his clothes on). He said they had to win to 
be national champions and go to the Rose 
Bowl but, more than that, to be champions 
of Los Angeles. 

■'Listen, said Marv. "The worst 

thing in life is to be a prisoner. I could 
never he a prisoner. Never. 1 would rather 
die. We’ve been pn.voners to those inde- 
cencies over there for two years. Today's 
the day we go free," 

He actually said those things. In cold 
print they sulTcr. but if you had heard them 
you would know u little more about what 
makes an intense college football rivalry 
so. well, so intense. Red .Sanders used to 
say that USC'-UCLA was not a life or death 
matter. It was more important than that. 
Take John McKay. John McKay is a hero 
the country over, a brilliant coach. Ifcoachcs 
were rated for the most imitated, he would 
be national champion. Me has one south- 
ern friend who calls hint up every week, 
'the coach gets his whole staff on the line 
and they listen while McKay tells them what 
he is going to do that week. McKay is sought 


Other misdeeds of a lifetime by ultimate- 
ly kicking the game-winning conversion, 
and a Bcban pass put UCLA on the 
Trojan 17. It was here that Hayhoe. a 
junior from Van Nuys who weighs 254 
along with his 6' 8”, lumbered through 
to drop Bcban for a whopping loss, and 
two plays later he blocked another field- 
goal attempt by the Ukrainian. 

"Those things somehow weren't as 
discouraging then as they are now,” 
said Bcban later as he wandered around 
in the USC locker room, sipping a 
canned Coke, smiling and congratulating 
the Trojans. "We knew we would score 
again." 

They did. Bcban hit four passes in a 
brisk seven-play drive covering 65 yards, 
the last one going to Nuliall for 20 yards 
and the touchdown that made it 20-14 
with only II ntinulcs remaining. An- 
drusyshyn inis.scd the point because 
Hayhoc had gotten a finger on it, and 
while it occurred to everybody in the 
Western world that this could be a pret- 
ty unfortunate point to miss. UCLA 
still looked like the better team. The 
Trojans had not seriously threatened. 
Junior Sieve Sogge had given way to 
senior Toby Page at quarterback, and it 


after und he gocv around making confident 
speeches, being interviewed on television, 
winning games in places like South Bend, 
Ind.. doing things in style. But in Los An- 
geles. when it conies to the UCLA game, 
he bristles over every piece of criticism that 
implies USC is not as well coached or is 
not as deserving us UCLA. 

So Marv Goux said they had to win it 
for John McKay, and after that some of 
the players got up and echoed his semi- 
ments. though not quite so eloquently. Adri- 
an Young, the linebacker, got so full of 
emotion and eagerness ihui he just broke 
off in midscntencc and sal down und said, 
"Aw, that's all." 

McKay did not say niuch. He told his 
team it would be coming back to the locker 
room in two hours or so. "Ii'll be the short- 
est walk of your life," he said, "or the long- 
est.” And he sent them out. 

It was the shortest. When they came back 
they splattered the walls with Uoke and 
each other with Coke, and McKay tried 
to give the game ball to O. J. Simpson. But 
the players would have none of that. 
"You keep it! ” they shouted. "You keep it! ” 
And he did. 

— John L'ndi Rwtx)D 


was no Los Angeles secret that John 
McKay's wife Corky was a better passer 
than Page. Nor had O.J. really busted 
loose. 

But now it was time for Simpson to 
gel back in the Heisman derby, thanks 
to a thing called 23-Blast. UCLA’s tough 
lacklcrs had been kindly helping O.J. 
back up on his feet all day. a fine sport- 
ing gesture w ith the subtle design of keep- 
ing Simpson from resting, And at last it 
was time for O.J. to knock them down. 
And out. 

It was third dow n at his ow n 36 when 
Toby Page saw UCLA'slincbackermove 
out, anticipating the play Page had 
called in the huddle. Page checked sig- 
nals and culled another play at the line. 
It was 23-Blast. As it unfolded, it looked 
like a live-yard gain. Guard Steve Lch- 
mcr and Tackle Mike Taylor cleared 
O.J. through the hole. Then Simpson 
veered out toward the left sideline. Oh. 
well, a 15-yard gain and a first down. But 
End Ron Drake screened off UCLA's 
halfback, and the safety sucked over, 
and, hey. vvhai‘sthis?O.J. angled back to 
the middle, to his right, and a great 
glob of daylight became visible. And 
then he was running like the 9.4 sprint- 
er he is, despite that sore foot and that 
funny shoe, and there was not anybody- 
down there for the rest of the 64 > aids 
who was about to catch him. 

Of the remarkable 1,415 yards Simp- 
son gained this season, those 64 were 
the most impressive of all, for they came 
after two hours of the toughest punish- 
ment he had endured— and they 
stretched all the way to Pasadena and 
Number Onesville. 

About an hour and a half after the 
game, down in the USC dressing room, 
which had finally emptied and grown as 
quiet as it had been before the kickoff, 
a brief scene was enacted that served as 
a fitting cpilogvie. Dressed now. blazers 
on, hair combed, refreshed, Gary Be- 
han and O. J. Simpson met, looking like 
two young men anticipating a fraternity 
council meeting. 

"Gary, you're the greatest." said O.J. 
"It's loo bad one of us had to lose." 

"O.J., you're the best," said Behan. 
“Go get 'em in the Rose Bowl." 

O.J. grinned. Presently, ho ambled 
down the hall, through a door and U|i a 
walkway to an exit gate where clusters 
of USC fans were still gathered. It was 
roughly, oh, about 64 yards. end 


SHOOTING FOR THREE 


While the new pro league battles for acceptance, one of its features— the 
three-point basket— stimulates a controversy by FRANK DEFORD 


Y ears from now.“ Laura appealed at 
the end of Tea ami Sympathy, "sshen 
you talk about this, and you will — he 
kind.” So it should be with the Amer- 
ican Basketball Assixiaiion's first year. 
Whatever happens— whether the league 
gi>cs to a slow death or to national ac- 
claim and parity with the NBA — when 
its historians or trivia experts recall its 
first moments, they should dispatch the 
first year swiftly and gently and then 
turn to talk only of l.es Selvage and his 
original accomplishments. "Hey.” they 
undoubtedly will say, ’•hey. remember 
l.es Selvage?” 

How not remember l.es Selvage? Why. 
he was the first (and last?) of the great 
three-point basket shooters. Remember? 
Early in that first AB.-\ season, back in 
1967. he was making more three-point- 
ers than any other team in the league. 
He was tossing in that red-white-and- 
hluc ball from 25 feet and 30 feet as if 
he were making layups, and while he 
was averaging just 16 points a game for 
.Anaheim, everybody was looking at the 
box scores and saying. ''Hey, who is 
this l.es Selvage, anyway?” 

Selvage went from St. Louis to Kirks- 
ville (Mo.) Slate, where he broke all of 
Harry Ciallalin's records. I hen he moved 
to Los Angeles, where he played some 
AAU ball and with the Phi Beta Sigs of 
the Interfraternity Negro League. He 
worked as a shipping clerk at Douglas 
Aircraft, got married and had two sons. 
The Anaheim Amigos found him throw- 
ing in the long ones in the Interfraternity 
League and signed him up straigh taw ay. 
Selvage says he is shooting the same us 
ever, that he has always taken long shots 
as a matter of course. It was just that 
before they never counted more than 
two points apiece. He also gets ample 
opportunity to employ his unique talent 
because the three-pointer has turned 
otit to be a generally bad risk for most 
other players, except as a desperate 
comc-from-behind measure. The Ami- 
gos, with an awful early road schedule, 
are usually coming from behind. Some 
times it turns out si. Amigo; mote of- 


ten, no hustante. .Amigo. But either way 
Selvage has been getting the long shots, 
and for Anaheim, now 5-12, it has been 
mostly a season of three and sympathy. 

The three-point basket is the most 
distinctive feature of the new league, 
and although it has pleased fans, it is 
not altogether popular with players and 
coaches. "Ifyou've got someone in your 
olTense like Selvage who can really hit a 
good percentage of them, tine.” Coach 
Babe McCarthy of New Orleans says. 
"Otherwise it can only hurt you.” In- 
deed. the three-pointers appear to lie 
the curse of the losing classes. The good 
teams eschew them; the poor, in despera- 
tion. turn to them. Indiana has made 
only eight three-pointers and given up 
34. but Indiana has the best won-lost 
record in the league. 

The old American Basketball League 
introduced the ihrcc-poinl basket, but 
It had been talked about for years — 
perhaps initially by Howard Hobson, 
the eminent coach at Oregon and Yale 
in the 30.S-50S. The ABA chose to fol- 
low the ABL formula. A basket counts 
three points if it is shot from behind an 
arc taped or painted on the floor 25 feet 
from the basket. The arc extends to a 
point three feet from the sidelines. Lrom 
there, lines parallel to the sidelines arc 
drawn to the baseline, so that a three- 
foot-widc corridor is formed down each 
side — and a shot made within this terri- 
tory, only 22 feet from the hoop, counts 
for three, also. "It's a much easier shot 
from the corner.” says Ben Warley, Sel- 
vage's teammate who leads the league's 
forwards in three-pointers. Selvage him- 
self would prefer to work more out 
of the corners, too. 

The .shot from out front, beyond the 
arc. where Selvage reigns, is a step or 
two beyond the range of most guards. 
Practicing in the Oakland .Arena last 
month -an arena both leagues use — 
Oscar Robertson asked about the arc 
on the floor and then tried a couple 
of 25-fooicrs. "It's out of my range.” 
he said, giving up quickly. 

Selvage is hardly 6' I’, much smaller 



Tne ref puts up a hand as Lea Selvage 
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tnes thre«-pointer. Both go up if it sinks. 


lhan Oscar, with a build that is not pre- 
possessing and a little-boy face. But he 
is strong enough to make the long jump 
shot. He has hit with 47 of 107 three- 
ptiinters (.439). while inside the arc he is 
only 36 for 1 1 1 (.324). "His wrists are so 
strong." Antigo Coach Al Brightman 
says. "I think maybe l-cs would make 
more shots inclose if he would try bank- 
ing the ball," When the Amigos come 
out for pregame practice. Selvage em- 
barks immediately for his dominion out 
past the arc. He pops them in from out 
there while his teammates mill around 
in closer, trying their more prosaic shots. 
The scene is reminiscent of a prcgame 
football warmup, w iih Selvage the licld- 
goal specialist, blithely tuning his sen- 
sitive skills, quite apart from all the 
mundane shoulder-knocking. 

A substantial part of the arguntent 
supporting the three-point basket is 
that even if a long shot is not taken, the 
threat brings the defenses out to protect 
against it. and thus the whole court is 
opened up. The defenses are beginning 
to pick up long-range threats like Sel- 
vage. but they have not been moved to 
the extent that advocates have envi- 
sioned. "Look," says one coach, "we 
figure the very best thing that can hap- 
pen is for sonK team to hit a couple of 
those bombs early. Then they'll try them 
the rest of the game, while we’re work- 
ing for the good old percentage shot." 

Wisely, just as it has shown a com- 
nKndablc desire to experiment, the .AB.A 
is going to review the value of all its in- 
novations. 1 his is consoling, for it should 
speed the departure of the red-white- 
and-blue ball, a garish eyesore that the 
players find too slick to handle. li ap- 
pears to have no value save that of shock. 
Some AB.A ollicials continue to defend 
the idea, maintaining that the ball is 
easier to see. Since no one has ever com- 
plained that a basketball is hard to fol- 
low. the argument is specious. 

On the other hand, despite its obvi- 
ous defects, the three-point basket at 
least deserves further trial — particularly 
since the fans do enjoy it. A modified 
three-point plan, long championed by 
Oakland Coach Bruce Hale, merits as 
much experimentation as the present 
method. Hale's proposal, which seems 
more logical, would bring the arc m to 
22 feet, but it would also eliminate the 
corner corridors. "The idea, after all," 
Hale says, "is primarily to help the lit- 
tle man. If we permit the shot at the 


closer range — 22 feet— we truly bring it 
into the game. At the same time, we 
take away the bonus shot from the for- 
wards in the corners. I wanted this in 
college because I think it is good for 
the game. I want it in the AB.A. even 
though it will hurt me here. Can you 
imagine how much Rick (BarryJ will 
score next year if they have to guard 
him tight in the corners to prevent his 
getting a three-pointer?" 

For Its part, the NBA remains un- 
moved by any three-point ideas. The 
rulesmakers have never even consid- 
ered it. fiddie CJottlieb. an NBA rules 
committeeman who has spearheaded 
many of the innovations that have, lit- 
erally. saved the pro game. says. "What 
is it but an admission that you are deal- 
ing with inferior players who can't do 
anything but throw up long shots? Is 
length the only criterion for excellence? 
1 would say that out of every 40 or 50 
shots, at least 20 are more dilTicult than 
a simple long shot. If it is worth three 
points to make a standard long jump 
shot, well then, a twisting, driv ing hook, 
going )u)) speed to lake the pa.ss, cut- 
ting between two big defenders — why. 
that must be worth six points. You en- 
courage mediocrity when you give extra 
credit to this sort of thing." 

In at least one respect the shot is an 
exciting treat — when it comes in the 
very last seconds and the team with the 
ball is three points down. Mel Nowell 
of New Jersey tied such a game last 
week against New Orleans with a 30- 
footcr with three seconds to go. And 
then New Jersey won in ihc overtime. 

The longest three-pointer so far was 
made on the previous night when Jerry 
Harkness of Indiana banked in a 92- 
foot throw at the buz/er to beat Dallas 
119-118. This won Harkness a Sharp- 
shooter's Medal from the Indianapolis 
Marine Reserves arid broke what was 
probably the pro distance record, set by 
Bill Sharman in the 1957 NBA All-Star 
Game in Boston. Sharman. standing at 
the opponent's free-throw line, hurled a 
long lead pass to Bob Cousy. streaking 
downcourt. It was a little long, and it 
swished through the nets 80 feel awav. 
The arena w as struck dumb at the sight. 
In the lull Sharman turned casually to 
Dick Carmaker, w ho was guarding him. 
"Don't play much defense, do you. 
Dick?" he said. They don't make three- 
point baskets like they used to in the 
old days. sno 
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TIGER HAMMERS HOME A SERMON 


Things are too easy in America, said the light-heavyweight champion from Nigeria. To prove his point he drove into 
soft-punching Roger Rouse with a straightforward fury that belied his advancing years by GILBERT ROGIN 


T vo nights before Roger Rouse fought 
Diek Tiger for the light-heavyweight 
championship, a computer in the ( lurk 
C oiinty (.‘ourthouse in downtown Las 
Vegas predicted that Rouse would win 
hv a decision. W hereupon Tiger turned 
to the machine and said. ■■\ ou'rca liar." 
.\s csents proved. Tiger was right. It 
was he who won when the referee sensi- 
bly sti^pped the light in the 12th round. 
In a way. liger's victory was doubly 
sweet; not only did the better man win. 
but man triumphed over machine, al- 
though Tiger did not see it that way. 
"A computer." he esplaincd, “is made 
by human beings." 


liger was not half as distressed by 
the computer's prediction as by the fact 
that he felt he was not properly dressed 
for the scene in the courthouse. “W hy 
did you not tell me to dress up?" he 
asked 1 cw Hurston, one of his Amer- 
ican representatives. "1. too. have a 
nice shirt in my drawer that 1 could 
have pul on." Tiger, that slumps, 
gnarled. intlcMblc man. has a greal 
deal of pride: he docs not want to ap- 
pear to be uncouth or a savage. He re- 
fuses to he ph»>tt^graphed in front of 
trees, believing that such pictures con- 
form with a stereotype t>f Africa. “Rome 
wasn't built in a day," Tiger said recent- 


ly. "-And." he added, "Las \egas was 
once a desert." 

Too. Tiger has a great love for his pro- 
fession and for his title (“My title," as 
he always says), and he docs not care 
to see either demeaned. "If you're in 
the ring to light a man like myself." he 
says, "put up a good light. Hon't take 
it easy." He has no use for clever hov- 
ers and considers their art unmanly. 
•Tin not in there to play tricks," he 
says, "to go indirect, to fly around like 
a bird. I light hard. That is what I get 
paid to do. I have a job, I train hard. I 
entertain the public. I go my way." 

In his philosophy, the opponent plays 


Beautifully conditioned Tiger, m sure com- 
mand from fifth round on. Ushed Challenger 
Rouse repeatedly with stern lefts and rights. 


little more than a supporting role. Until 
last Kriday night. Tiger had never seen 
Rouse light, nor had he seen him in a 
film. v\hieh was of no concern to Tiger. 
••I’m going to see him for an hour on 
the 17th." he said, ■*That's time enough. 
It's the business I'm in. There's no need 
to be in a hurry. Take your time. In life 
I always take things easy. I been light- 
ing now 15 years. 1 fought all kinds, I 
fought them as they fought me. That's 
life. Things come and go, I think of my 
past years. In my past years I was 
nobody, had nothing, nobody knew 
me. Things come and go." 

In the l as Vegas Convention Center 
they went very well for 7 iger. disastrous- 
ly for Rouse and. incidentally, the pro- 
moters. as only ,T7.^.1. who paid S44..500, 
came to sec the show. 

.According to Teddy Bcntham. (. arlos 
Ortiz’ trainer who was brought in to 
work Rouse’s corner. ■■Thea’’s got to 
be a way to beat a style. If you can’t 
lind a way to beat a style, your lighter 
won't win." Iiger's style is unadorned, 
"direct." as Tiger would say. Me comes 
at you in a straight line, in somewhat of 
a crouch, and looks to close and then 
bang to the body. He favors his left 
hook, which he generally sets up with a 
right hand, and if he is ni't a notably 
big puncher, he is made of stern stulT 

"He’s a piece of steel in the ring." 
says Mike Kaplan, who refereed Iiger’s 
light with riorentino Ternande/. "i felt 
the metal when I tried to break them." 
Even more to the point. Tiger is in- 
domitable. or. as Bcntham says. "Some- 
times you have a lighter who don't want 
to get beaten." 

But. as Bcntham also says, "there 
isn't a system m the world can't be beat- 
en." Joey Ciiardello. j»>ey Archer and 
I mile Ciriflith. all of whom beat Tiger, 
showed how it could be done-- simply 
by niaking themselves scarce. All three 
moved on l iger. meaningfully jabbed, 
made him reach, kept him off balance. 
"A good trombone man will beat 1 1 - 
ger," said hreddic Steele, theold middle- 
weight champion, who was in Vegas for 
the light. "Rouse will have to lie sliding 
that left out all night long,” 

Indeed, this was how Rouse intended 
to light, "tict up close." Bcntham told 



him in the dressing room Isefore the fight. 
"Bop. bop. bop, (iet out of there. In. 
Out. Stick and move. Stick and move. 
Ah. you know how to fight. I don’t have 
to tell you." 

And. in this fashion. Rouse won threx’ 
of tlie first four rounds. Although he is 
not a particularly pretty boxer, he did 
what he was told jabbed, stayed on 
the move and. for good measure, hit 
Tiger coming in with short, sneak rights, 
l or his part. Tiger tried to get under 
the jab to reach the bodv. .As his train- 
er. Chickie I errara. had said. "Rouse 
got a nice long body that attracts me a 
lot." 

In the early rounds ligci'slong. lung- 
ing solitary lelt hooks to the head seemed 
futile, even foolhardy, to almost every- 
one but 1 errara and Jersey Jones. Ti- 
ger's other American representative. 
"Come on, chase him. chase him." they 
exhorted Tiger from the steps leading 
up to his corner. 

I rom the tiflh through the eighth 


rounds. Rouse did much as before, ex- 
cept that he largely neglected his right, 
and. asTiger begun to press him. Rouse’s 
resolve visibly waned. In a sense he lost 
the light long before the first kntvck- 
down. "I wanted to coneenirale more 
on the jab." he said afterward. "I lelt 
I was reaching loo much vviih il and 
that he was getting under it. .And 1 
thougltl 1 should stop throwing the i ight. 
It's dangerinis punching down. 1 felt 
he might ci>me over the top." 

Instead, because Rouse was. in laet. 
reaching with the jab. Tiger, who was 
troubled with bleeding from a minor 
cut over his left eye, came in. both K*- 
neath the jab and. ti* Rouse's eventual 
pain and sorrow, ovci it. Rouse ihiows 
what they call "an elbow jab": that is. 
instead of shooting the list straight out 
and bringing it back along the same 
path, he jabs pnmaiily and weakly wnh 
his forearm like a man bcndinghiselbow 
at the bar. The move momentarilv leaves 
his head, m tlie words i>f C'us I)', Amato. 



TIGER'S SERMON romlnufd 


“hanging out there like a lantern in a 
storm.” 

[Respite his shortcomings. Rouse was 
still in the light until the ninth round, 
when he failed to do w hat he was told. 
Henthani said to liim in the dressing 
room after the light. ■Remember when 
I kept sasing ‘Don't pull back'.’’ Then 
that's the one round \ou pull back." 
Hcntham amplilied: ' 'The sl\ le w as right. 
l:\er\ihing was perfect going up to the 
round he got knocked down. I said. 
'Don't pull back.' All he had tt> do was 
give it a little bend. I thought he was 
home in the ninth round. Them was all 
sucker punches." 

Tiger threw a long, loopy left, and 
Rouse pulled back from it. nowhere far 
ci'u>iigh. It caught him flush on the 
mouth, split his lip open, cracked his 
iiioulhpieec and knocked him on his 
back. Rouse got up, but he was not the 
man he used to be and Tiger chased 
him the rest of the ninth, although he 
did not catch up. 


In the lOth round, lie did. He caught 
Rouse in close with another hook. .As 
the challenger grabbed him around the 
waist. Tiger kept hitting Rouse, who. 
still hanging on. slid to the floor. This 
lime he arose at two and was a bloody 
sight, like Macbeth coming, astonished, 
out of Duncan's hedehanil'Hir. Rouse 
was even bleeding from the left knee. 

\Mten the bell rang for the \ 2ih round. 
Rouse was still sitting I'Hjniusedly on his 
stool, suddenly alone and defenseless, 
innocent, A few moments later Tiger 
hit him with a right hand. Rouse fell 
forward, somersaulting, but again was 
up at two. He sivHvd submis''ively by the 
ropes while Referee Jimmv Olivas picked 
up the mandatory eight count. Olivas, 
never linishing the count, changed his 
mind and indicated the light was over. 
"He was out on his feel, plus the cut.” 
Olivas explained. "He was cut ti'HV bad.” 

Olivas was right in both respects. The 
cut took 14 stitches and, in any case. 
Bentham and Pete Jovanovicli. Rouse's 


manager, were about to slop the fight 
ihcmseKes. "I said, 'l-cl's stop it.' after 
the llth, " Bentham said, "bin Rouse 
s'tivl to let him go another round.” 

"I have a thousand thoughts, " Jo- 
vanovich said later. "Might have done. 
Should have done. C't>ukl have done. 
But you can't relight it. I don't know- 
much about boxing. I wish I did." 

"He was doing all right." Bentham 
said. "He was driving him cra/v. It's 
only that when you lo.se. everything is 
wrong. Ah. but I don't like losing." 

"I heard about things like that." 
Rouse said. "I never thought it would 
happen to me. They all say you can't 
win them all. I never would have be- 
lieved it. Oh ! Somebody told me 
once, you can't win them all. I sure 
would like to get another shot at it. but I 
guess we won't. Oh !" 

"We never lost." Jovanovich said. 
"We've just paused for a while.” 

.An hour after the fight. Tiger was in 
his room in the Hotel I remoni. fiddling 
with the dial of his shortwave radio, 
waving the aerial like a wand, trying to 
pick up news of the war in Nigeria; be 
is from Aba. in the secessionist Republic 
of Biafra. Tiger had hoped to find a 
Voice of America broadcast, but all he 
got were unearthly screeches, voices 
speaking Spanish and news of Vietnam. 

"So. 1 have broken the lie." he 
said as he wailed for Chickic I crrara 
to prepare his bath. Tiger was referring 
to the telegram he had received, which 
informed him that his wife had given 
birth to a girl a week before ihc 
fight and that mother and daiighicr 
were doing fine. "It is good." Tiger 
went on. "Now I have four girls and 
three boys. This telegram lifted a 
large stone from my mind. It let me 
know my family was not dead. Chick- 
ic, is the hath ready yet?" 

"Don't he impaticni. Dick." Ferrara 
said. "You have a long soak ahead. Then 
J want to strip the eye." -At this. Tiger 
looked at himself in a mirror and smiled 
at what he saw. ••It is an ugly face," he 
said. 

".Are you kidding?" asked FYeddie 
Brown, who is one of Tiger's seconds. 
"That's a good-looking face. In fact, 
tonight you were handsome. Tell me 
the secret. How do you do it?” 

•'ll is no mystery." said Tiger, who is 
38. "The older I am. the more better I 
get. " 

I cvv Bursion, who is 70 and says he 

rvniinurd 



Saddened Rouse leaves Las Vegas arena flanked Tramer Hayashi and Manager Jovanovich. 
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Dacron. 
The gifted plaid. 


DONEGAL’S "Mustang" is everything great 
wrapped up in one knockout shirt. Mellow plaid with 
color-coordinated stripings. Trim, tapered body. 
Clean, classic styling. And it’s a durable press shirt 
of 65%“Dacron"pol vester . 35% cotton — for no-iron 
neatness that just won’t quit! About $7 in 
copper, as shown, blue, olive, gold and 
tan heather plaids. Ask for a Donegal shirt 
with "Dacron”. You’ll like the way you look. 


Better things better living 
.. through chemistry 
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has been in boxing for 109 >ears. and 
Jersey Jones, who is 69. came into ihe 
room. “The right hand under the heart 
in the fifth round was nnirdcr." said 
Hurston. “He should have been arrested 
for that punch." Years ago when he 
promoted in Paris, Burslon was known 
as Le Jnif Errant because, as he is fond 
of saying, he made 52 round trips to 
Europe by boat before the war. “Paris 
will always be lovely." Burston says. 
"Paris will always be .soft. But the soft, 
quiet, gentle way is not found so often, 
and the butchers no longer chop your 
meat with two sharp knives." 

“Rouse ain’t a bad fighter, but his 
own left was what killed him." said Fer- 
rara. "Me couldn't push Dick olf with 
the blow, even when it landed. But what’s 
the dilTerence? Me wasn’t going to beat 
Dick anyway." 

At last Tiger's bath was ready. “To 
be hurt." he said, sitting in the tub in 
the vaporous bathroom, “is not stv bad 
as long as you get paid for it. Some- 
times I have been injured in training. 


Then it is bad. It is for nothing — free. 
And pain is part of the price. I am not 
glad I got my eye cut. but this is O.K. 
It mean 1 earned my money. I have bled 
for it. Life to be good must be hard, 
otherwise the sweet things cannot be 
appreciated. 

“Here, in this country, things are too 
easy, I think. Everything must be the 
easy way. the good soft way. Seldom do 
1 see parents hit their children. No one 
has control. Not the father, not the moth- 
er. With us. the child does as his par- 
ents say. My father taught me. and I 
teach my children. That is how the child 
learns strength. From seeing how the 
father lives, how he does his life. There 
is nothing wrong with working hard 
and sweating. That is the way life must 
be lived. Then it is satisfying, and a 
man can enjoy his rewards. >ou sec. 
nothing for nothing is nothing. But if 
you have to climb high up the tree to 
pick the good red apple, ah, then the 
apple is sweet. 

“To me boxing is a good sport. I 


would not be here today if it were not 
for boxing. It has given me a good life 
because 1 have put every effort into it. 
Always from life we must give before 
we can get. I got $75,000 for beating 
Roger Rtiuse tonight. If you have the 
money, the money tell you what you 
have to do. If you have little money 
you do little things; if you have big mon- 
ey you do big things. Seventy-live thou- 
sand. that is a lot of money. Too much 
money if the fight is loo easy, but it is 
never easy if a man comes to light. In a 
way. Roger Rouse disapptiinied me. 
Yes. he tried hard, but I expected him 
to come to me to try to lake my title 
from me. but he was running. 

“1 don't know how long I will go on. 
this I don't think about. But when the 
time comes I will know. I put myself 
into boxing, and I will take myself out 
when I have to. I will do that when iny 
punches get lazy, when I cannot make 
myself train, when I cannot gel up in 
the dark morning, while others are still 
asleep, and run." end 



3 ways to attract 
the snow bunnies 


(1) Do a swan dive off the Bongo Board or (2) sport 
about in a pair of distinctively made, hand-sewn* 
Roamers. Built for action, Roamers call spirited 
attention to your fashionable taste. (3) A unique 
gift for any chick ... in the event you really want 
to attract your favorite bunny! 
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PEACH FUZZ WITH 
A DIFFERENCE 

Nothing about young Jim Hart of the Cardinals is exactly as it is 
supposed to be. Maybe that is why the rookie has ripened into a pro 
quarterback several years ahead of schedule by MARK MULVOY 


Y ou think: a quarterback in pro foot- 
ball; he grew up throwing a warix:d 
ball through a tire that swung from the 
big oak in his backyard, practicing for 
hours every aftcrniKin; in high school 
he most likely was all-state or, at the 
absolute worst, all-city, and then 87 
colleges tried to recruit him (maybe even 
The Bear or Darrell dropped around to 
see his family): there were two bowl 
games, one in Miami, the other in New 
Orleans, and an all-star game on a surf- 
board in llavvaii; he was drafted on the 
Hrst r»>und, naturally, and after signing 
his four-year, no-cut contract for S400.- 
(KK) and two convertibles, he muiricd 
the Homecoming Queen, or at least the 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi. 

Now tliat you have the picture, for- 
get about all that, please, and stop listen- 
ing to those adult purists, Vince and 



Papa Bear and Allio. who insist ii re- 
quires the >ears to dc\clop a pro quar- 
terback. because this is the new gen- 
eration — not the hippies’ kind or the 
flower power kids' kind but the young 
mo\ers' generation. 

Jim Hart (.w ftner) is a young mover. 
He is the 23-year-old. baby-laced, slit- 
eyed ("Don't call me Chinaman") quar- 
terback of the St. Louis Cardinals, who 
took over from .Army-bound Charley 
Johnson this year and, despite all those 
dire things that have been said about 
boys in men’s jobs, is one of the main 
reasons his boss. Coach Charley Win- 
ner, has been able to live up to his name. 
Then there is Randy Johnson, also only 
23 and two years out of Texas A&I. He 
quarterbacks the Atlanta Falcons, and 
if he is not a winner now he will be 
when his expansion team growsup. Kent 


Nix is 23. too. and quarterbacking the 
Pittsburgh Sleclers. .And didn't he throw- 
28 completions a few- weeks ago? Karl 
Sweetan is running Detroit’s offense, 
and JiK Namath ix the New York Jets. 

But of all of these it is Jim Hart who 
currently is stirring the imagination of 
the pro football fan. who always seems 
to sec a little of himself in his latest 
idol, l-lart is a rookie in his first full sea- 
son. He plays like a kid at times, but in 
the fourth quarter, when the game is 
right there for the taking, he takes, like 
Johnny L'nitas and Bart Starr and Wal- 
ter Mitty would, working the sidelines, 
then crossing the defense with the play 
that in retrospect one realizes was the 
only correct call and, finally, throwing 
touchdowns. True, he has had a lot of 
interceptions, and in two games — against 
the Green Bay Packers and the Washing- 


ton Redskins- he committed seeming 
suicide by putting his club behind with 
an errant pass before members of the 
kickoff squad had time even to sit down. 
Far from panicking, though, he shrugged 
off the scores, calmly gathered his forces 
around him and got his team buck in 
front, His passing just missed beating 
Green Bay. It did the Redskins in. 

I lari, in fact, has had to rally the Cardi- 
nals from behind in practically every 
game they have played. They were los- 
ing to the Lions 14 0; then he threw a 
couple of touchdown passes, and thev 
won 38-28. .Against the Vikings in 
Minnesota, the Cardinals were losing 
24-13 in the final quarter before Hart 
threw- a touchdown pass that helped 
bring about a 34-24 win. On I lart’s scor- 
ing pass, a40-yard bomb thrown to rook- 
ie Daxc Williams, he fell down in the 

conlinufii 


CALM EVEN WHEN PACED WITH SURE DESTRUCTION, HART ALWAYS STANDS HIS GROUND AS HE SEARCHES FOR THE RIGHT RECEIVER 
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puckcl. got up. rolled to his left and loft- 
ed the hall into Williams' arms. 

On the field Hart plays with an anima- 
tion that could be misconstrued as hot 
dog if it were not so natural to him. 
When he completes a pass for a touch- 
down or a substantial gain he stands on 
his toes, stretching his 6'2‘' frame so 
that he looks easily half a head taller. 
Or he jumps up and down and trium- 
phantly waves his right hand, the way 
Dolph Schayes used to signal after scor- 
ing a basket. He looks as though he 
has a slight paunch (don't all football 
players?), and if he weighs 198 pounds 
right now , then he'll probably weigh 210 
a week after the season ends. 

Hart certainly does not qualify as a 
normal quarterback. He has tried to 
throw a fwitball through a tire only twice 
in his life -and he missed both times. 
They loved him at Niles West High 
School in Skokie, 111., but neither rhe 
Bear nor Darrell nor any of the other 
big-lime college coaches pursued him 
With much fervor, so he went down to 
Soiiihern Illinois University in Carbon- 
dale. "I could have gone to a bigger 
school, 1 guess," he says, "but I figured 
if I went to Southern Illinois I'd be a 
big lish in a small pond and gel to play 
a lot." Southern Illinois, with some 
12.500 students, was more like a (ireat 
Lake, but Hart did get to play a lot. Un- 
fortunately. all three of his seasons on 
the varsity were regarded as rebuilding 


years. The Salukis won eight games and 
lost 21 during that span. "We did beat 
Louisville twice," Han says. 

Then came the pro draft in November 
1965. and for two days 22 teams, with 
agents in motel rooms all over the coun- 
try. selected the nation's best college 
football seniors. They did not, of course, 
include Jim Hart. 'T was really let 
down.” he says. "Several teams had 
contacted me and told me not to worry, 
that they were going to take me. The 
Rams seemed really interested, but then 
they already had Billy Anderson, the 
quarterback at Tulsa, as a future. He's 
not around now.” 

Hart had an in with the Cardinals all 
the time, however, because his coach 
for the last two years at Southern Il- 
linois was Don Shroycr. who had been 
a Cardinal assistant for two years and 
now is back working with them again. 
"I called and said that Jimmy was one 
great prospect, with a great arm and a 
good mind," Shroycr says, "and told 
them to sign him before someone else 
got lucky. Me may not have had those 
great statistics that other college quarter- 
backs had, but 1 started 10 sophomores 
with him during his last year and every 
time he passed he did it while he was 
on his back." 

.A few days after Shroyer's call the 
Cardinals signed Halt as a free agent 
and gave him a little money, enough for 
an economy import, perhaps, but cer- 


tainly not a super-octane convertible. 
And to complete that fantasy of a pro 
quarterback. Hart married the girl who 
sat down next to him on a train taking 
Southern Illinois students hack to Car- 
bondale after an academic recess. 

Although almost everything about 
Hart seems miscast, many football peo- 
ple are beginning to consider him the 
best young quarterback to play in the 
Ni l. since Johnny Unilas took over for 
Ceorge .Shaw in Baltimore back in 1956. 
And he still is so young that he diKS 
not even know how to dress like a star 
quarterback. In contrast to the veterans, 
who wear conservative businessmen’s 
suits and look as though they have just 
come from a client's meeting in the con- 
ference room at Batten. Barten. Dursicn 
and Osborn. Hurt arrives for practice 
every day looking, for the most part, like 
a college sophomore. His slacks arc 
culTcd; he wears cordovan wingtips with 
laces and pulls cashmere V-neck sweaters 
over button-down oxford shirts, open 
at the Uip. And he’s a brown-bagger; 
for lunch at Card practice Ik carries 
two ham sandwiches and a hag of po- 
tato chips packed by his wife Mary. 

The ingenuousness may be purposeful. 
"This all worries me. being the No. 1 
quarterback." he said after the Redskin 
game. "This could go to your head, you 
know, and you could change your whole 
personality. 1 try to convince myself 
every day that I'll always be the type of 
person I am now and I was last year. 
I’m going to work at not getting a big 
head. It could ruin you." 

Hart has a double personality, the 
one he exhibits on the field— confidence 
and cockiness, but never with a swagger 

— and the one he shows everywhere else 

— concern for his contemporaries and 
regard for the proper way to live, 

"Me’s a cocky kid when he puts on 
that uniform, but not that kind of 
cocky," says Ken Gray, the Cardinals’ 
good otTensive guard. "1 mean, he's 
confident, and he's the boss. Johnson 
was conlideni. but he never showed it. 
This hoy shows it to us. W'c kid him in 
the huddle and everything, but we want 
to make sure he never gets hit." 

Against Pltiladclphia. Hart took a 
little too much lime to throw a pass, 
and a defensive lineman enveloped him 
in a gorilla hug and threw him to the 
ground, bruising one of his ribs. Hart 
walked back to the huddle, shaking his 
head, and said, "Gee. guys, that hurt.” 

eoalinu^ 



WATCHED BY WIPE MARY, HART THREADS PROJECTOR WITH GAME FILM HE WILL STUDY 
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"Sure, I like menthol 
cigarettes, but lately 
they taste like nothing." 


"Listen. You’ve just got the 
wrong brand. Better have 
one of my Kools " 


Come up to the Kool taste. You’ll 





IF YOU THINK THESE WILSON 
SPORTSGIFTS LOOK BEAUTIFUL 
UNDER THE TREE... 


The merriest season is 
yet to cornel For someone 
lucky enough to get a 
Wilson Sportsgift for 
Christmas. 

Spring, for example, can 
arrive on a merry note 
if golfing equipment 
includes something 
bright and new, like these 
fine Wilson bags. The 
K-28 golf ball gift pack 
includes coaster/ashtrays. 


Everybody has budding 
champs on his Christmas 
list. Give a youngster 
a Wilson football 
or Wilson basketball. 

The A2000* baseball 
glove could be the 
gift of a lifetime. 

If tennis is his game, give 
the Jack Kramer racket. 
Mickey Wright Champ 
woods and irons are 
perfect for the lady golfer. 
Irons are specially 
designed for her game. 
The Wilson K-28* woods 
and irons could be the 
most exciting gift under 
the tree. So Santa, if you 
have these things on your 


good-folks’ list, you’re 
a good guy, too. 

So reach into your sack 
and pull out a Wilson 
Sportsgift for yourself. 


PUkV TO WIN WITH 

IViEftOfi 


WAIT ’TIL YOU GET THEM 
OUT IN THE OPEN! 
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Bob Rc\nolds. ihc lackic. muUcrcd, 
“Kid. >ou can't take 10 seconds back 
here." and cver>onc laughed, 

"Me hasn't chewed us out yet for any- 
ihing," says Irv Goode, the other start- 
ing guard, "but >ou know he will one 
of these da\s, Just like Charles used to 
do on occasion. 1 e\ix;ctcd this kid to 
be scared and nersous, just a bit. \i>u 
know, like any other 2.Vycar-tiid would 
be. but he w-asn't," 

Mis south does not make Mart hum- 
ble. “They base a ji>b ti> do." he sass. 
"and I base ajob to do. And the quarter- 
back ha.s got to be the boss on the lield." 
Me diKs not scare, either, as Ray 
Nitschke. the middle linebacker hsr the 
Packers, found out when he tried to in- 
timidate Mart in tireen Bay territors. 
“Ue had a fourth dossn and one." sass 
Mart, “and when I came up over center 
there was Niisclike. ilancing around 
and daring me to ‘come right at me. 
kid.' 't oil should have seen him- that 
big gap in his mouth behind his face 
mask selling at me. No, I didn't run at 
him. Ue went the other wav and got 
the first down." 

l ach week, while Mart has been learn- 
ing to turn such challenges into advan- 
tages. Charles Johnson, free from his 
militars duties on weekends, has been 
suited up on the sidelines, but now as 
the Cards' No. 2 quarterback. In con- 
stant ciMitact with Mart. Johnson has 
counseled him about the defenses, what 
plays might work and other intelligence. 
Hut he has plaved onlv a few minutes 
as Mart s imderstudv. 

“I see him standing there on the side- 
lines. all alone." savs Mart, “ami I know 
It hurts him not being out on the ticld. 
This was his team. Me grew up heie 
with these same plasers. This was going 
to he their scar, and now he is doing 
his militars service." 

After their victories the Cardinals, 
like all pro teams, generally celebrate 
with a party at a plaser's house. A tew 
weeks ago the boys were heading lor a 
celebration at Bills Ciambrell's. AsGam- 
brell was leasing the clubhouse, he mo- 
tioned to Mart. “See you at my place." 
Hart looked at Gambrell rather qiii//i- 
calls and said. “I don't know if I can 
make it. Bills. I've got to see what Mars's 
got planned.” Ciambrell. a tough little 
Hanker whose curls hair stands straight 
on his head, acted as if he could not be- 
lieve what he had heard and walked back 
toward Mart. “Listen, you're the quar- 


terback around here.” he said. "Y ou're 
the boss. You make the plans. Hear?" 

Hart heard. “I've only been married 
a few months now." he said, “and you 
can't tell brides what to do right olf. 
It's got to be 50-50- a compromise." 
Ciambrell, shaking his head. said. "I 
don't know. We asked him to play golf 
with us a few Mondays ago. and he 
said he'd have to cheek with Mary lirst. 
Imagine. Our fearless leader having to 
ask if he can play golf on his one day 
off. Mc'll learn." 

But Hart r/otw worry about what peo- 
ple think of him. Me played on the taxi 
squad a year ago. and now when he 
walks past members without speaking 
cab boys might say to him. kiddinglv, 
“l ame. I.ook what it's done to Jim 
Mart. ■' It may be a joke tis them. It is 
not to Mari, who wonders about him- 
self and frets that he may be forgetting 
some of his old friends, 

Oddly, the pressure of a game does 
not bother him: anyway not the night 
before, when he sleeps soutully. It is 
f riday night that kills him. “I play the 
game over at least three times," he says, 
“deciding what I'll call. I wake up toss- 
ing and turning, and one night I was 
awakened by my wife screaming. She 
said I was squeezing her head and hold- 
ing it like a football. Really weird." 

Nightmarish is the word that sprang 
to the minds of some when it was learned 
that the Cardinals were forced to re- 
place their No. I quarterback with a 
la/y-faced kid the team called Peach 
I uzz t “ They always ask me if I've shaved 
set this week." says Marti. The stan- 
dard procedure with quarterbacks such 
as Hart has been to condition them to 
the subtleties of professional play by 
having them relay instructions from 
spotters in the press box to the auches 
and players on the lield. .After a year or 
tsso of wearing a telephone headset they 
were supposed to be ready to pul on u 
helmet and take their first tentative steps 
on the playing ticld. (Jary ( iio/zo, 
(icorge Mira. Jack Concannon and 
Dick Shiner, amongothers, were brought 
along this way. and Coach Winner saw 
no reason to change the process for Jim 
Mart. 

“You could see that someday he 
would be u good quarterback." says 
Winner, “because he did everything a 
good quarterback dvK's. I was with the 
Colls when Unitas took oser. and al- 
though Jimmy is not a Unitas— there'll 

co/i/imu'tt 
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If guns are your game 
The Shooter’s Bible is 
your book . . . new 
1968 edition $3.95 



Describes over 25.000 items of shooting 
equipment with more than 8,500 illustrations. 
Feature articles and reviews by the nation's 
foremost gun authorities. 

If game cooking is 
your dish - the Shooter’s 
Bible Cookbook is for you. 

Only $3.95 DeLuie edition $6.95 



Learn the secrets of preparing delicious game 
dishes and how to avoid the "gamey" taste. 
Contains 420 recipes for small and big 
American game, birds and fish. Chapters on 
garnishes, stuffings, sauces, vegetables and 
desserts. 


AvailaOlo in most department, book & sporting goods stores. 


Stoeger Arms 

C.'ioM. S H.i. l.cnsjcH, N.l. 
the boots I have indicated be- | 


Picavc send 

tow I have enclosed my check or money 

order for $ 1 understand chat if ] am 

not satisfied I rnay return the books fur 
full refund. I96R Shooter's Bible $3 9) □ 

I Game Cookbook 53 95- □ Deluxe ed$6.95. □ 
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Fond of things 
Try a sip 

The flavor of this fine liqueur is as 
bright and sunny as the beaches 
of Amalfi. And as distinctively 
Italian. In fact, legend says that 
they distill the golden rays of the 
Italian sun and put them intoeac 
drop of Galliano. Try a sip, and 
the legend may seem very real. 
Galliano— the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 


never be another Unitas. not in our time 
—he certainly was the best young quar- 
terback I had seen.” 

Then, in Noventber of last year. John- 
son suflered what had come to be regard- 
ed as his annual injury — this time to his 
right knee. Terry Nofsingcr, an experi- 
enced back-up man, became the regular 
quarterback, and Hart began his appren- 
ticeship as a telephone operator. He 
became a player for the lirst lime in ihc 
fourth quarter of the final game, when 
St. Louis was losing by four touchdowns. 

As promising as Hart was. the C'ardi- 
nals were not nearly ready to rely on 
him. In the off sea.son they traded Nof- 
singcr to Atlanta and tried to acquire 
Bill Munson from the Rams, or Cuoz- 
zo. still with the Colts, to back up John- 
son. Neither, however, was available, 
and St. Louis suddenly found itself in 
the precarious position of opening train- 
ing camp with only a brittle Johnson 
and an untested rookie. 

Hart's reaction to his promotion by 
default was. as his teammates were soon 
to discover, typical. Rather than being 
awed, he was determined to be a good 
guy. “At camp, 1 made up my mind to 
be patient and try to learn all about quar- 
terbacking." says Hart. "1 was not gj)ing 
to be like some other No. 2 quarterbacks 
and go around asking to be traded or 
else. Personally, I felt that we'd gel far 
enough in front of some teams that I'd 
be able to play quite a bit.” 

That, it soon developed, became pro 
fooibaH’s understatement of the year. 
T(5 the horror of Cardinal fans. John- 
son was called into the Army, and it 
seemed that disaster had struck. Even 
Hart, with all his confidence, did not 
expect to remain the No. I quarterback 
for long. ‘■Rightoff,"hesays. “1 thought 
they would try to trade for an experi- 
enced quarlcrhack, because I didn't 
think they thought 1 was ready.” 

The St. Louis management thought 
about getting a veteran to play quarter- 
hack, but the players available, people 
like Karl Morrall of the Giants and Jim 
Ninowski, then with the Browns, did 
not strike them as the answer. “We really 
wanted someone to build on. to grow 
with." says Winner. “We could see that 
Hart had improved tremendously, 
though he still threw' a lot of intercep- 
tions in camp, and it was a fairly simple 
decision. 1 just told him that he was our 
No. I quarterback and that we were 
going to go with him all the way. We 

conilnufd 
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LET US BE YOUR INVESTMENT INFORMATION CENTER 


Merrill Lynch suggests 6 fair 
and legitimate ways for stockholders 
to reduce their Federal Income Tax 


Now is the time to take stock of your “paper” profits and losses. You 
may be able to cut > our 1967 taxes substantially by taking action before 
Christmas. Head on. Then clip coupon for Merrill neb’s free 12-page 
“In\ estor’s Tax Kit,” with more 
ways to sa\ e, plus handy xsork- 
sheets to simplify your arithmetic. 


1. Your slock market losses 
can be money in the bank. 

Yon .saw sour favorite .slock fading 
awa\ . and took \oiir losses like a man. 

Cdieer up. If son luive no capital 
gains, s on <-ati use losses of op to SI. 000 
as a (h ductioti from vonr ordinarv taxa- 
l)lc income. 

If von are married, with a joint tax- 
able income of $16,000. a loss of Si.OOO 
means a tax saving f)f $250. 

2. 1 low to put off pa> ing 
some taxes till 1969. 

That stock \ c)n bought has gone up. up. 
np. You’re thinking that now is the time 
to take ynnr profit. 

Yon niav well be right, But at least 
censidcr this. If \on .sell now. \ on’ll owe 
taxes this coining .^pril. If s'on hedd on 
until after New Year's, son ss'on’l hast* 
to pas taxes on sour gain until a sear 
later. Yon could enjos the use of your 
entire profit for a ssholc extra sear. 

3. The taxman always rings twice 
on gains: what to answer. 


stock over six months. For facts on svhv 
most investors need report only half 
their net long-term gains, clip coupon. 

-I. \ $200 hint for married men — 
with a sly <lig at bachelors. 

No doubt son arc remembering to < v- 
chult' sour first one himdn'd dollars in 
dividends from stocks. (If not, tie a 
string round sour finger.) 

If sour common stock holdings are 
jointls osvned svith sour svife. and von 
file a joint return, s on can exclude your 
first Itco hundred dollars. A tids’ tax 
.sasing. 

Barhclorx: Yonr friendls InfiTiial Hev- 
enne man is positivels fathcrlij svith 
m.irried people. 

A rimplr, a jahil tiixahlr huumic 
of $76,660. p</i/,v Sl.OTO loss tux lliati a 
.ving/e nititi tLilh tlu' satui- iucotiu-. 

5. bond > ielding 5.25% 

can give yoti the same income 
as a stock yielding S.60%. 

Say that uf^ain? Municipal bond inter- 
est is exempt from Federal Income 
TiLXes. Look ss’hat this can 
W I mean to married couples 


svho file joint Federal Tax returns: 


roiAL 1 

MUNICIPAL 
BONO 1 

STOCK Ylf LO 
NCioeo 10 

fQI.AL INCOME 

FROM BOND: 

$28,000 

5.25% 1 

8.60% 

40,000 

5.25 

10.10 

64,000 

5.25 

11.67 


Ask. call or svrite for our free $2-page 
booklet. "Im eslhifi for Tax-Exetiipt In- 
come” 

6. pointer for investors who 
think tlies' base the Nfidas touch. 
Yon’se recordctl net short-tc-rin gains 
and net long-term gains this M-ar. (aai- 
gratnlations. You also have a sprinkling 
of "pa|>cr los.ses -hut von think these 
sttK'ks will soon recover. 

Merrill L\nch does not want to be a 
wet ])lanket. Rut we snggc'sf \on mull 
over tlie advantages of e.vr/wrig/fig se- 
cnritic.s to .save taxes. 

This lets von realize lo.sses which re- 
<hice vonr taxes, while maintaining vonr 
interest in an induslrv gr<»np. 

(ilip coupon for our list of over 200 
suggested ' lax Exchanges.' and for our 
“Investor's Tax Kit. " with $ more wavs 
to cut vonr tax bite. 

Inv estigaf*' — then inv est. 

•To v1) it (on diiritii! 1 907. ^ cm i .in <cc-II uh- 

tu-% up to .1I»1 nuliuIcnK [),•< .'mi>i-r 29. The- ac-.id- 
lim- lor "rc Uiil.ir w.i> It.im.iilKin" tfcimt i> i-ailic-r. 
Si-«- Mi-rrill Kil'’{urtli-t.uls, 


Raving short-ti rm gains tax is like get- 



ting a puke in the eve with a sharp stii k 


Pav ing loud-ti Till gains tax is less pain- 

T"~ 


fill. Fact: vnn pav tax tin sliurt-terin 



gains as if ibev were adtlitinii;il ortli- 


hvestofs ' 

narv income. Pact: the »i/(.v(»ntiTn tax 


tax 

on long-tenn gains is onlv 2-5 pereent. 

1 

kit 

If von are married, with a joint ta\- 


w 

able income of $16,000, a net short- 

1 
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term gain of $1,000 means a tax bite of 


- 

S2$0. net long-tenn gain of $1,000 


a^.T . 

means a ticx bile of onK $140. 


r- 


MERRILI. LYNCH, 

PIERCE, FENNER G. SMITH INC 


FREE 12-PAGE BOOKLET 

To: Merrill Lynch. 70 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 10005 
Please send me yoof "Investor's Tax Kit " 

□ I'd also like your list ol suggested "Tax Exchanges." 


NAME_ 


This is one cologne 
she won’t borrow. 



1 1967. West indies Bay Co.. Oiv. St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. For name of nearest 
store, write to us at 680 Fifth Avenue. New York. N Y 10019 
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brewing. Taylor’s Statesman Barometer 
forecasts weather. Also tells tem- 
perature and humidity. In Avocado green, 
fruitwood or mahogany finish, ^27.50. 
Other wall barometers from *9.95 to *75. 
Tattler Instrument Companies, Asheville, N.C. 
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all liked him. He had contldcncc in him- 
self, and he could charge the other gu>s. 
There was no question he had ihc abili- 
ty. We just didn't know if that ability 
was ready to come out yet.” 

Hart always could pass. He throws a 
very light ball that receivers like to catch 
because it does not hurt their hands, 
and he can throw the ball as far as nec- 
essary with considerable accuracy. He 
has completed close to 50' , of his passes 
this year, above average for a young 
quarterback, and he is not afraid to pass 
despite those interceptions. 

“My high school coach in Skokie. 
Mike Basiak. who used Vo be a center 
for the Stcclcrs. put all the thoughts 
about quarterbacking in my head. " says 
Marl. "He told me what happens to 
quarterbacks who run all the time. He 
told me to stay in the pocket. Drop 
back fast. .Set up. Release quickly. And 
that's what I try to do." (“It's damn 
dishearlniii' for iis linemen to be there, 
ready to hit him. and then have him get 
that hall off so fast." shrugged Willie 
Davis of the Packers.) 

The exhibition season, during which 
the Cardinals lost four of their live 
games, was mostly a period of adjust- 
ment and orientation, not only for Hart 
but also for the rest of the Cardinals, 
The receivers, who were so used to John- 
son that they could freelance a pattern 
and expect the ball to be there, now 
had to run strict patterns, turning at 
exact moments to catch a bail that should 
he on the mark. The offensive linemen 
diligently ovcvemphasi/ed pass blocking 
during their workouts, aware that a new 
quarterback might be subjected to sus- 
tained blitzes and that at times he might 
wait too long to pass. 

Hart himselfworkcd particularly hard 
to refine his liming on passing. Still, he 
threw as many as three interceptions a 
game during the c.xhibiiion season. Then 
on opening day against the New York 
(iianis he threw four more, and the Car- 
dinals suffered an upset. 

"I think we all wanted things to come 
too fast." Hart says of that game. And 
maybe the purists were right. Kids can't 
play quarterback. 

If the last thought crossed Cardinal 
minds, it was .soon forgotten, as every- 
thing began to work better. Hart and 
his receivers synchronized their liming, 
and he and rookie receiver Williams, 
the leapcr from the University of Wash- 
ington who was regarded as so fine a 
ronfiniird 
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Something’s happened 
to Robt. Burns! 



HermeticaUy 


seal 


Aed 


New blend 
for uncommon 
mildness 
Airtight foil wra p 
for perfect 
freshness 


R ecently we made major improve- 
ments i ti our citrars, starting with the 
tobaccos. 

The new Hol>t. Kiirns has an all new 
blend of five imported filler tobaccos, se- 
lected first and foremost for mildness. 

Smoke a new Robt. Hums. See the dif- 
ference in mildnes.s. It's an uncommon 
mildness with llavor. 

Hut what good’s a mild cigar, if it isn't 
a fresh cigar? You never have to worry 
about that problem again. Robt. Burns 
cigars now come hermetically sealed in 
thecoLDENCLOVEr' It’s an airtight foil 
wrap that brings you cigars as fresh as 
the day they were made. 

Only Robt. Burns can assure you of 
fresh cigars, time after time after time. 
Only Robt. Burns has the GOLDEN GLOVE. 

Something has indeed happened to 
Robt. Burns. Newmildness. Perfect fresh- 
ness. Smoke one and see. 



ROBT. 

BURNS.il 


C1967 General Cigar Co.. Inc. 
TM Trademark applied for. 





the greatest 
gift going... 


or staying 




^IGHT BOUP^^' 
whiskey 


The traditional 
Old Crow fifth for 
around the home. 
Gift wrapped 
at no extra cost. 


The Old Crow Traveler 
fifth for around the 
world. Available in a 


Trying to find a gift for a man that's going places? G»ve him 
the Old Crow Traveler, the sleek new fifth that packs as flat as 
a shirt. Or give him Old Crow in the traditional round fifth. 
Either way Christmas is something to Crow about. Smooth, 
mellow Old Crow. It’s like no other. That’s why it’s the largest 
selling Bourbon in the world. 


mUTUCKT SIMICHt BOU8BOII WHISKEY 86 PSOOF, DISTILLED KND BOTTLED BY THE FIIMOUS OtO CROW DISTILLERY C0..FRKNKF0RT. KY 
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prospect that St. Louis felt safe in trad- 
ing off former All-Pro Split End Sonny 
Randle to San Francisco, made a slight 
technical adjustment that has meant 
touchdowns for the Cardinals. •'We 
weren't clicking." says Williams, “and 
I knew something was wrong. Jimmy 
was throwing his deep passes on a fairly 
low trajectory. I (old him I'd rather have 
him throw the ball up and let me run 
under it, and since then that's w hat we've 
been doing." So, against the Packers. 
Hart lofted two long passes that Wil- 
liams stole away from Herb Adderley 
for touchdowns. And his interceptions, 
despite the five he threw Sunday in a bad 
game against Chicago, are about nor- 
mal for the NF'L. 

Hart also has begun to cull automatics 
more frequently, and the coaches now 
send in fewer plays from the bench. At 
the start of the season, for instance, the 
coaches called about 50' , of the Cardi- 
nals' offensive plays, whereas Charley 
Johnson was left on his own at least 
80' ; of the time. When the Cardinals 
were inside the 10-yard line during ear- 
ly games the coaches called all the plays, 
but against Washington, a few weeks 
ago, Hart himself signaled for a look-in 
pass to Hobby Ji>e Conrad that went 
for a touchdown. The experienced quar- 
terback — say a Unitas or a Starr — might 
switch plays at the lineof scrimmage 20' , 
to 25'', of the lime. At the beginning Hart 
rarely checked off. Now he does it on 
every fourth or. at most, fifth play. 

Hart, too, has been blitzed less fre- 
quently than the Cardinals expected. 
This possibly is because he has been 
able to pick up the telltale signs of the 
blitz early and to adjust to it with an 
audible. Against the l^agles, for example, 
he recognized a safely blit/, called an 
automatic and hit Jackie Smith with u 
74-yard touchdown pass. He did the 
same thing again with a .^1-yard scoring 
pass to Conrad. Lt>ng touchdown passes 
through the vacated safety area will halt 
blitzing every time. 

It is possible that the pressures will 
mount on the 2.Tyear-oki Hart and that 
he will lose his poise, at least temporari- 
ly, before he becomes the compleat quar- 
terback. Possible, but not probable. 
Saturnine Vince Lombardi, for one. is 
not counting on Hart to panic. “He's a 
professional quarterback right now," 
the Green Bay coach says, and he has 
been on the receiving end of the young 
mover's own style of hippiness, end 
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Never dims 


It’s Sawyer's Rotomatic* 707AQ slide projector ■ Slide 
after slide is automatically brought into sharp, clear 
focus and uniformly maintained by Sawyer’s new solid 
state system ■ Exclusive quartz iodine lamp gives 500 
watt brilliance, never dims, lasts twice as long ■ Shows 
100 slides without interruption, using circular trays ■ 
Takes regular trays, too ■ Shows up to 40 slides auto- 
matically without a tray, using accessory stack loader ■ 
Preview editor lets you show slides singly or reposition 
slides ■ Auto timer for fully automatic slide changing 
■ Pushbutton remote control advance and reverse ■ 
Retractable power cord ■ Room lamp outlet automat- 
ically turns room light on and off ■ Sawyer’s Rotomatic 
707AQ is just one of nine great Sawyer's projectors, 
starting at less than $60, at leading photo dealers and 
departments now. 


gaF 


PORTLAND, OREGON 97207 

A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


SAWYER'S IIMC. 




Franco-Hlbernlan relations teetered when r/l. Andre and his hunting 
party arrived at O'Keeffe's Hotel, but soon even Minahane and ’Mignonne’ 
Mary seemed ready to sing the 'Marseillaise' by CLIVE GAMMON 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
INCIDENT IN CORK 


T ho sporting weekend of M. Andre 
Tavernier began in earnest with 
eight straight Irish eoffees taken in the 
bar of O'Keeffe's Hotel, Ross Carbery, 
County Cork. Much enthused by this 
traditional nightcap, invented long ago 
by a publicity man at Shannon Airport. 
M. Andre, gaily dressed pour fc sport in 
reindeer-skin moccasins, breeches, a 
shwting vest by Eisqiiimau of Paris and 
a tartan beret, made a determined move 
toward the kitchen. A clatter of dishes, 
a shrill cry from the darkened passage, 
and Mary broke cover like a jacksnipe, 
dodging through the darts players and 
heading north for safety. Defeated but 
undejected. M. Andre returned to his 
friends. M. Georges, M. Jean and M. 
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Rene. "She is migmniiie. lhal one.” he 
pronounced— a thought that had not 
previously occurred to the long line of 
dark-complexioned West Corkmen who 
continued to sit silently over their pints 
of stout as they do on 363 evenings of 
the year, CKccffe's being closed on 
Good Friday and for the Feast of St. 
Patrick. 

The Irish sporting scene has never 
lacked color, from salmon fishing down 
to donkey racing on the sands. But in 
the last year or two it has been further 
illuminated by a new phenomenon, the 
arrival each season of small parties of 
French hunters in pursuit of the duck, 
snipe and woodcock that winter in the 
west of Ireland. In Ross Carber.' the 


stories arc already passing into local 
history: how the first party arrived: how 
O'Keeffe had slocked up with .shells for 
the fortnight, and how the lot had been 
fired off by lunchtime on the first day; 
how the skylarks and sparrows all moved 
northwest into County Kerry: how. 
before the week was out. O'Keeffe was 
lying stretched across the kitchen tabic, 
and Kathleen O'Keeffe herself picking 
the No. 6 shot out of him. M. Andre 
and his friends were heirs to what was 
already a great tradition. 

A great cross-pollination of cultures. 
If you'd listen to O’Keeffe, who has now 
forgotten and forgiven being mistaken 
for a dog fox. but who remembers in 
great detail how the Irish fought along- 


side the French at the Battle of Kon- 
tenoy in 1745 -against the English, nat- 
urally -and how Hennessy’s brandy is 
the direct result of an Irish carl's exile 
to the vineyards of France at about the 
.same date. 

But since Andre's attempt to put Fran- 
eo-Hibernian relations on an even firm- 
er footing had. for the moment, failed. 
1 took the chance of asking O'Keeffe 
about the arrangements for the morning. 

"You'll want to go up to the Cloun- 
ties crossroads.” he said, "and you'll 
find Jack Minahane there. I'll draw' you 
a map. so." An elaborate sketch took 
shape on the back of a menu. "Now 
that," said O'Keeffe, "is the road to 
Skibberecn. You don’t want to go there.” 

cominufd 



INTeRNATIOMAL INCIDENT conlinued 


He screwed up the menu, flipped ii be- 
hind the bar and began a fresh one that 
incorporated stylish impressions of a 
creamery, a bridge and a public house. 
The Frenchmen crowded around. The 
plan was that I should lead the way in 
the morning and they would follow . 

■‘If they sec three cars together in Dri- 
nagh.*' said a Corkmon. mentioning a 
village cn route, “they'll think 'tis a fu- 
neral or an election." 

"It’s duck you'll be after tomorrow." 
said O'KcefTe. "Can-tinl and 

sar-cW/e." he added helpfully. This got 
through to Andre. Georges. Jean and 
Rene, who nodded enthusiastically. 
Mallard and leal, in other words, in the 
little reedy loughs along the green hills 
above the village. I took O'Keeffe to 
one side and put it to him that 10 in the 
morning was a yuecr time to go duck 
hunting. Why didn't we get out to the 
lake before the first light, hide in the 
reeds and wait for the flighting birds'! 
He gave me a pitying look. “What." he 
said, “and have all our beautiful ducks 
destroyed on us? Sure, ihcv'll get all the 
fun they want, blazing and banging away 



-SHE IS 'MIGNONNE,' THAT ONE" 


out there tomorrow, and no harm done 
at all." 

It looked in any case as if an early 
start would be beyond wish or power of 
the cross-Channel boys, who by new 
had discovered that you can leave the 
coffee, cream and sugar out of Irish cof- 
fee without affecting the essential virtue 
of it. Lc u7;/.vA<’V irUiiuhiis was making a 
big impression. A tasting session devel- 
oped. the respective qualities of Powers. 
Jameson and Paddy, the local Cork brew, 
becoming the matter of earnest debate. 
A sinister suggestion by one of the stout 
drinkers that a drop of the real hard 
mountainy stuff might be available was 
instantly quashed by O'Keeffe. “Them 
days is gone." he said obscurely. The 
night moved peacefully toward its close 
with a little singing and a little dancing 
by one of the small silent men who sud- 
denly got up. executed an intricate jig 
w ithout music, then returned lohis place. 
The last thing I remember is a high- 
pitched voice from the Kitchen declaring 
to God that if Mrs. O'Keeffe expected 
her to lake early-morning tea up to ihim 
f-rinchmen then, begging her pardon, 
but it would be the bus to Cork City 
she'd take, not the tea at all. “Knock." 
said a calm voice, “and leave it outside 
the door." 

My tea was delivered personally, 
though I don't know ifihatwasa compli- 
ment. “Thank you." I said. "Comnw in 
cs niignonne, Marie." She fled, terrified. 
That would teach her to underestimate 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

It was the crack of dawn. 9 o'clock of 
a beautiful West Cork morning, cold, 
clear, a blue sky, a crackling of ice in 
the gutters. The hills, even in winter, 
were luminously grccn-patchcd with 
dark furze, brown bracken, white rvKk 
outcrops. Andre and the boys were al- 
ready downstairs, laughing and joking 
as if they had gone to bed at 10 with 
glasses of hot milk; and they kept it up 
through duck hunters' breakfasts of 
bacon, sausage, eggs and thick brown 
bread. "Oit est mo petite? Oii est Ma- 
rie?" warbled Andre, tubby, jolly, ready 
for anything. Miscellaneous weapons, 
cartridge belts and hats were scattered 
about. Georges produced black Brazilian 
cigars, insisted we light up. then strode 
out to sec if the bar could be opened. 
Something told me that 1, and O'Keeffe, 
loo, had been underestimating these 
sports. 

Georges did gel the bar opened up 


Ix'forc our little motorcade eased out of 
sleepy Ross Carbery. every man fixed 
up with antifreeze for the day ahead. 
Frost sparkled on the grass, and a skim 
of ice on the road added a sporting touch 
to the drive. Wc identified the creamery 
and pub. slalomed round a scries of 
bends, slithered with an inch to spare 
past a station wagon being driven furi- 
ously by a nun. then fetched up at the 
Clountics crossroads where, incredibly 
for West Cork. Jack Minahanewas wait- 
ing, dead on lime, a big, red-laced man 
with a swagger stick, two dogs and a 
son. Sean, who was maybe 12 years old 
and clearly suffering from excruciating, 
paralyzing shyness. Andre iripjied him 
up. pulled his hair and presented him 
with a huge bar of chocolate. It worked. 
For the rest of the day .Andre had a 
slave. 

Jack was not to be won over quite so 
easily. “Good morning," he said, then 
repeated. “Good morning," in the man- 
ner of an infantry sergeant temporarily 
and mysteriously transferred to lan- 
guage-leaching duties. “Good morn- 
ing!" everyone chorused dutifully. It 
was clear that English was the language 
from now on. Since none of the French- 
men knew more than a few words, this 
was to lead to certain difficulties, none 
of which Minahanc considered his re- 
sponsibility. Tribute in the form of the 
Paddy bottle was offered and accepted. 
At Minahane's command. I opened the 
trunk of my car and tlie dogs scrambled 
in readily. Minahane himself got in be- 
side me with rather more difficulty, and 
a rich aroma of red setter. Paddy, very 
old tweed and Mick McQuadc cut-plug 
tobacco drifted across. A long experience 
of sport in Ireland dictated my next 
move. 1 brought out a quarter bottle of 
Paddy, and asked if he had a ptKket 
big enough to slip it in. my own being 
too small. With an Irish guide, always 
play it subtle. That way you will often 
gel a sip of it y ourself before the day is 
out. In response, he leaned over confiden- 
tially. “Now. I want to give you a bit 
of advice, nve old stock. Thim Frlnchies, 
they're not like you and me." At this 
flattering implication I nodded undcr- 
standingly, hypocritically. “Slay close 
to me," he went on, “well in the rear. 
Mind you. I've nothing against them. 
But they're all bloody mad." 

“W'hat, all of them?" I said. 

“All the ones I've met. And the wom- 
en is the worst." 
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There are 8 other good reasons to choose a Sunbeam Shaver 


(The built-in, barber-type trimmer 
is only number 1 ) 


2. Only Sunbeam has six double-edged, self' 
sharpening blades. 3. Only Sunbeam shaves 
up and down, like a razor. 4. Only Sunbeam has 
individually self-adjusting spring action blades 
for a close, close shave. 5. Only Sunbeam has 1 988 
whisker “traps" to catch every one. 6. Only Sunbeam 
has a contoured, double-curved head that shaves 



anywhere comfortably. 7. Only Sunbeam 
has six precision-honed blades, num- 
bered for exact alignment. 8. Only Sunbeam 
gives you more than 16.000 up and down 
shaving strokes a minute. 9. Only Sunbeam 
gives you more active shaving area than the 
other two leading shavers combined. That's nine. 
Nine reasons why Sunbeam is the best shaver going. 
Especially for giving. Is Sunbeam the 
perfect shaver? Nothing comes closer. ( 


built with integrity, backed by service 


Mercury '68 with the Fine Car Touch. 

The closest any car can come to the ride 
Lincoln Continental. 


Here's o Mercury fhof gof thrown a beauti'ul Curve for 1 968. 
A new swept-bock roof that gives this Pork Lone the look of o 
sprinter crouched at the storting line. 

Obviously, this Mercury isn't a Lincoln Continental. But it's 
remorkobly similor m many ways. ExompleS'. its broad-shouldered 
stonce, weight distribution, end front suspension that help give 
Mercury its fine-car ride. 

You can feel the Fine Cor Touch our Continentol designers 
have lavished on Mercury. In nylon carpeting thot's os rich ond 
durable os you'd buy for your own home. 

And in the comforting quiet creoted by 123 pounds and 19 


kinds of sound insulation. With noise barriers like fhof, who 
needs to shout‘d 

Options? We've got boles of them. AM-FM stereo. Rear 
window defogger. New Comfort Streom Venti lotion— a forced air 
wonder thot refreshes the oir completely at leost once every 
mile you drive. 

Back of the Mercury ranch, we're building 16 models for 1968 
(three with this swepf-back roof). All with engine options up to 
428 cu. in. Our ideo is to moke any distance a very comfortoble 
distonce for you. Come see Mercury with the Fme Cor Touch. 

Better Idea cars from the makers of Lincoln Continental. 







i sher’s was light when 
candles lit up Christmas trees, 
toys came without warrantees, 
ancient castles were hung with trim, 
and Scrooge blessed litde Tiny Tim 
Christmases were always white 
when Usher’s first went light. 

You see, Usher’s Green Stripe 
Scotch was light in 1853. 

It’s the only one that was. 

Try a sip of Usher’s 
and see how light 
was meant to be. t. " .£ 


original 

Scotch. 


INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT remlniifd 


1 dared a^k v.liat dark travima in 
the West Cork bogs had occasioned 
this evidently sincere belief. 

*’Pull up here now. on the left.'" he 
said, reverting to his military manner. I 
slipped into the gap and the other cars 
followed. 1 opened the trunk and the 
dogs leaped out. Steam rose from the 
rubber mat. 

Andre. Georges. Jean and Rene lined 
up like recruits. Andre's tartan hat. so 
gay as we left O'KeefTe's. seemed to 
droop a little. "You two." roared Min- 
ahane, "gel over there, Over there! You 
go with them. Sean. Take them up to 
the far end of the lake." Andre and 
Georges detached themselves and made 
off. "You two, follow me!" This to Jean 
and Rene, older, somewhat more staid 
men. Across a stone wall we went, the 
Frenchmen religiously breaking their 
guns before they cros.scd. Judy, the red 
setter, snuffed her way ahead toward 
the lakcshorc. It was a small lake with 
reed beds and an island in the middle, 
and at one point it narrowed consider- 
ably. 

"Down there, you! G'wan out of it. 
gel down there, you bloody idiot!" Min- 
ahanc whispered hoarsely. I swung round 
nervously, but he was addressing not 
me but Judy, the setter bitch. We pressed 
on to the boggy shore. Rene was sent 
off to an alder clump at the near end of 
the lake. Jean, with .Minahane and my- 
self well behind, made for the neck. The 
mallard were swimming in a neat flotil- 
la at the central point of the widest pari 
of the lake, as well they might be at 
that lime of day . But as we slogged for- 
ward through the high, wet tussocks a 
couple of leal rocketed out of the reeds, 
"Mark!" yelled .Minahane, but there 
was no need. Jean dropi'cd the pair of 
them with a left and right straight out 
of the book. You could almost see Min- 
ahaiic chopping off the stream of abuse 
ready on his tongue. Instead he yelled 
for Judy again. "Seek dead! Seek dead!" 
Gallant Judy plunged into the marshy 
shallows in a tumult of brown bog wa- 
ter and crackling ice where the birds 
had gone down. "Two hundred pounds 
I turned down for her." said Minahane 
proudly, and you could see why when 
she brought in the first, then the second 
bird. Jean, an appreciative siiectator of 
this, warm in the afterglow of his suc- 
cess. complimented Minahane on his 
dog in courteous French. The Irishman 
was melting visibly. Something like a 


smile crossed his face. He permitted 
himself a short snort of Paddy, then 
accepted a chocolate bar. Things might 
have been different after that, except 
that this was the precise moment Andre 
and Georges chose to initiate a heavy 
and prolonged bombardment of the 
mallard flotilla which was now riding at 
anchor at mid-water. 

The ducks, offended, swam slowly 
and with dignity perhaps 5t) yards up 
the lake, which occasioned an enthu- 
siastic fusillade from Rene, down in the 
reeds at our end. 

Minahanc's reaction was unforeseen. 
"That’s the way. boys!" he roared. 
"Keep it up. Bang away!" He was hap- 
py because things were now developing 
as he had expected. "Mark! Mark!” he 
yelled gaily, as the ducks, now thorough- 
ly outraged, took off and gained height 
instantly like jet fighters. I lost sight of 
them, then picked them up, black specks 
against the winter sun. "Mark!" came 
the cry again, and a reek of gunsmokc 
drifted across the water as shot after 
shot echoed in the stillness. Judy was 
making little excited hops as she wailed 
to be told to seek. She couldn't know 
just how far out of range those ducks 
were. "That’s the way they like it. «.>ld 
stock," said Minahane to me. "Plenty 
of action." The safest ducks in West 
Cork circled the lake again at great 
height, then came in as everyone was 
reloading, plopping down into the mid- 
dle of the lake again and resuming flotil- 
la po.sitions. 

"Those ducks, they were possibly too 
high to be hit?" asked Georges, mildly. 

"High, is it?" Minahane was indig- 
nant. "Mr. O'Keeffe would have had 
six brace out of that lot. Or this gentle- 
man here." Because of gun club regula- 
tions I would have to wait until the next 
day for my sp^vrt. Minahane had never 
seen me shoot. Yes. O'Keeffe or I would 
have had six brace— with guided mis- 
siles. maybe. Wo returned to the cars in 
a thoughtful silence. 

As soon as we got there an ill-om- 
ened snipe decided to get up from be- 
hind the hedge. Possibly stung by his 
earlier failure, Andre swung his barrel 
at it as it crossed the road. I am too 
young to have served in the last war. 
but I have watched a lot of movies on 
the subject, and 1 knew just what to do. 
1 hit the concrete hard, and a heavy im- 
pact to my right as a shot roared out 
told me that Minahane had been to the 


movies as well. When it became clear 
that a second shot was not coming. I 
got up cautiously, Andre was beaming. 
"I ’avc ’it ’im." he said. Minahane was 
slowly rising to his feet, seemingly un- 
wounded. So it was the snipe Andre 
meant. Judy was dispatched to seek dead. 
But the winged bird got up again as she 
approached. Seven .shots and half a mi'c 
farther, the snipe rose no more but swung 
gaily at Andre’s belt. 

By that time also. Minahane had re- 
covered his composure. He announced 
it was lunchtime and laid alternative 
plans before us. "We could," he said 
plaintively, "eat our bit of dinner out 
here on the road, for there's shelter in 
the lee of the cars, and we could be squat- 
ting down there. Or," his voice strength- 
ened. "we could nip in below to Walshc's 
and take our ease by the fire. It's a mat- 
ter of no concern to me." 

"We’re off to the pub." I translated 
for the hcncfii of the French. 

Walshe’s turned out to be a small 
whitewashed house on a bare crossroads 
with no other place in sight. Inside it 
was hardly swinging. Two postmen were 
liaving a crafty pint in a corner. A farm- 
er in siccl-rimmcd glasses was reading 
the Cork Examiner. "Things is bloody 
terrible in C hina." he told us seriously 
as we entered. Andre moved into the 
buying position. “Le whiskey irUimhiis'' 
he ordered confidently. Automatically, 
everyone in the room, including the post- 
men, got a drink. The pale girl behind 
the bar selected two pound notes from 
Andre’s wallet in helpful fashion. Min- 
ahanc allowed himself to bi pressured 
into an immediate second one to re- 
place the first, which he had drunk in 
slightly less than two seconds. 

"Come over here now till 1 tell you." 
he whispered to me confidentially. "V\’c 
can keep this lot safe in here for the after- 
noon. so long as we get the singing 
going." I don't know what made him 
pick me for an ally, or whether it could 
be assumed, just by looking at me, that 
here was a man who would prefer to 
sit in the pub all the fine winter's af- 
ternoon than quarter a bog for snipe. 
But Minahane assumed precisely that. 
"When we’ve finished the sandwiches.” 
he muttered, "just buy another round 
of drinks and call for a song. Leave the 
rest to me." 

It didn’t look as if it needed any kind 
of plot to detain Andre, at least, for he, 
having munched his way steadily through 
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an imprcssi\c ptirlion of the grav imit- 
lon sandwiehes put up at O'KccfTe's. 
wati eicarly in good form. The btaek 
Bra/iliun cigars had gone round again, 
and Andre was using his in a graphic 
demonstration of how he had finally 
laid the snipe low. "Lu hihii\'<hw. W/c 
ininhc!" he concluded iriumphantly. 
Fresh drinks kept arris ing as (ieorges. 
Rone and Joan vied to pav. It didn't 
seem likely that there would be any after- 
noon postal delivery in the district, and 
the farmer had stopped worrying about 
China. 

Nevertheless. Minahane nudged me. 
"Go ahead now.” he said. It was time 1 
bought a drink anyway. "What about a 
song?" I asked dutifully. There was no 
hesitation. As obedient as Judy, young 
Scan put aside his orange soda and. in 
a thin treble, got to work on a long bal- 
lad concerning the ini-sdeeds half a cen- 
tury ago of the British army in the town 
of Bantry. The French were frankly puz- 
zled at this dirge, which corresponded 
but little with their idea of Ic jin ir- 
UimUiis. They were polite, but restless. 
If .Minahane wasn't careful their 
thoughts were going to wander olT onto 
lananl. hi’ni.wiiu- and that kind 

of thing. 

The pale girl behind the bar saved 
the situation, having also a certain in- 
terest in keeping the guests happy and 
seated. She launched into f-'iniieuti/i' y 
Hake, not the celebrated novel of that 
name but a lively song about a Dublin 
bricklayer who attended his own funer- 
al. The words came too fast for Andre 
and his friends, but the tune had the 
shooting boots beating out jig lime on 
the wooden floor of VS alshe's. 

Even then. Minahane couldn't leave 
it alone. F'lushed with Paddv. he an- 
nounced a recitation, and what should 
he give us but W// Fluheri\'\ Drake. 
that remarkable poem which outlines in 
seven vindictive stanzas the curses 
heaped on the villain that slaughtered 
the harmless creature: 

The dear liiife /ella 
His tens they were yef/a 
He'd fly like a or dive like a 

hake: 

Hal some dirly savof’e 
To urease his white eahhaye 
/l(i\ murdered Sell Tlaheriy\ heaulifiil 
drak e. 

That was it. Cieorges knew enough 
English to respond instantly. "The 
ducks, they await us," he cried, and. 


though it was 10 minutes more before 
we got .Andrii out onto the road, we 
were eventually organized, the dogs in 
the trunk and Minahane pointing out 
virtuously that we had wasted enough 
time and that there was a fine head of 
birds on Corran Fake. 

\Se crossed a held to gel to the lake 
valley. There, peacefully feeding, were 
two dozen green plover. Georges' eyes 
gleamed. "May we shoot these?" he 
asked. "Shoot anything you like, nw 
old slock.” said Minahane. winking 
heavily at me. Georges gave them both 
barrels, and they took off laboriously, 
leaving one of their number behind. 
Andre focused long enough to take this 
in. "Assassia!" he carolled. "Regardez 
Tussawin!" Cieorges remained una- 
bashed. fie also now had a bird at his 
bell, 

Once again we split into two parlies 
to beat the lakeshorc, one on either bank. 
W'e worked down through the bogland. 
"Slay behind me and you'll never gel 
your feet wet." vvhispcred Minahane to 
me. "Watch that fella now." That fella 
was Cieorges, in front of him an e\- 
panse of suspiciously green grass. "I 
told you." said Minahane complacently 
as Georges suddenly sank to the car- 
tridge belt in black C ounty Cork ooze. 
"I'd better get him out of it. Sean! " he 
bellowed. "Drag the gentleman out!" It 
was tough work holding the eager hunt- 
ers up while wc disinterred Cieorges. 
but it was done. Judy pressed on ahead, 
then paused meaningfully by an alder 
clump. "Ci'wan into it!" urged Mina- 
hane. Judy dived in. There was a wild 
rustling, and she emerged with a lively 
water hen in her mouth. "Spit the bloody 
thing out." said Minahane, disgusted, 
and It scuttled hack into the alders. 

No duck so far. but a small gray biul 
got up from a bush and .Andre gunned 
it down. No need for the dog. Andre 
picked It up and waded across with it. 
'A ou arc calling this one 'ow?” he asked. 

"That." said Minahane coldly, "is 
known as a song thrush." 

"Ah. yes. song t h r u s h." said 
.Andre, carefully committing the nanw 
to mcinorv as he lashed U to his belt 
beside the snipe. 

"Sure.” said Minahane to nve. "the 
boys musta been down the lake this 
morning before work." There was cer- 
tainly IU 1 evidence of duck, but out in 
the middle of the water swam a small 
black bird, a coot by the look of it. Our 
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cohort opened tire. The coot shifted 
uneasily as shot raked the water 50 yards 
from it. Then it started to scuttle across 
the surface under more sharp lire be- 
fore it got up a foot or so with hea\y 
wingheuts and went as hard as it could 
for the reeds, only to be met with flank- 
ing lire from Rene, who had dropped a 
little behind. Out it swung again for the 
center, and Judy, whose day had been 
a frustrating one. could contain herself 
no longer. Into the icy water she went, 
hell-for-leather toward the coot. 

l or swimming pace, it was about an 
even match, and Vlinahane would have 
been laying the odds in another minute, 
but the old coot had a final weapon in 
its armory . ilh a flip of the tail, it sub- 
merged. Judy, head down for masimum 
streamlining, missed the disappearing 
act, kept on for a few yards then slopped 
swimming in anguished surprise. The 
coot bobbed up behind her. then di\cd 
again. Judy began paddling in circles, 
infuriated. F inally, the coot surfaced 
near the reeds on the far side, crashed 
into them and was ne\er seen again. 

Minahane rallied the hunters once 
more into good skirmishing order. 
“There's one more place we'll try," he 
said, "and that's llie Cariigillihy bog. 
There's a power of snipe in it." 

So there were, indeed. .And there were 
also deep bog holes under a skim of ice. 
and the bog moss frozen into crystal 
patterns. In the last liglit of the day, 
against a red. mournful sun sinking to 
ward the FJerrynasaggarl Mountains, 
the snipe broke out at all the fast crazy 
angles, as they can. the hardest shot of 
all. and Andre. Rene. Jean and Georges 
brought them down with brilliant ac- 
curacy, killing eight out of 10. maylK. 

”1 told you. didn't I." whispered Min- 
ahane lierccly. "They're all bloody mad. 
the lot of them. What were they doing 
all the time with cool and the plosers 
when they can shoot like that? They're 
not like me and you at all." He gazed 
at them in balTled wondernient. 

Back at O'Keeffe's, the F renchmen 
had one drink, then brought their lug- 
gage down. “W'e arc off now to the 
County Kerry." (ieorges announced. 

So the sparrows and skylarks could 
start mining back again. 

Mary poked her nose out ol the kitch- 
en. “We arc leaving now, mo 
said .Andre, blowing her a kiss. 

She didn't say anything, but I'll 
swear she looked disappointed. end 
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Imlepondence is a chevished .American 
tradition. Most of us like to regard our- 
selves as independent in one w'ay or 
another— independent thinkers, perhaps, 
or inilepi’ndenl voters. Fiuaueial iiule- 
peiidenee is ahso important in your day- 
to-day life Not great w ealth, hut euoiigli 
to instill the confidence horn of know- 
ing you can care for yourseU in any fi- 
n.ineial emergency. 

The Nation'.s savings and loan asso- 
ciations are dedicateil to building the 
imniher of "financial independents" by 
meeting two basic family needs; To 
have money when you need it and to 
own a lioine for your family. W'e offer 
a safe place for your savings and gen- 
erous earnings for their use. Then wo 
lend yiitir .savings to families wishing to 
hiiild or huy homes. 

W'e read constantly about the debts 
.■\mericans assume. There is another 
story to be told. During 1967. the mini- 
ber of savings accounts in savings and 
loan associatiotis rose by more than a 
niilhon and the total miiiiber is now 
over Id.tKlO.OOO. Imagine 4.'T0O().()0() 
s.ivers working toward financi;il inde- 
l>onilence - building financial self-reli- 
ance. .Since each savings account .iver- 
ages alHuil S2,9(K), total s.ivings in sav- 
ings and loan assoei.itions .imoiint to 
over Slid billion. This ye.ir, more than 
•So. I billion in dividends will be clis- 
trihuted to mir savers. 


The best brains in the savings and loan 
business are const. intly tliinking of new 
ways to serve you. to serve the imblic. 
W'e want to make it just as easy and ju.st 
as attractive to save money as to spend 
it. W'e want to remind people, young 
people, particularly, that a part of all 
they earn should l>r theirs to keep. W'e 
want to remind them it is rather useless 
to work for years on a financial tread- 
mill without putting something aside. 
W'e want to help new families and new 
wage-earners to start on the road to fi- 
luincial independence. \V'e want to help 
parents set a good e.sample for their 
children. 

We want to provide simple, ve.ison- 
able. and flexil>le mortgages when fam- 
ilies are ready to builil or huy .i home, a 
larger home, a second home or a retire- 
ment home. 

1967 has been another good year for 
"financial indepemlents." They have re- 
ceived a good return on their savings. 
Many people write about tbo high cost 
of home-finaueing, but we have seen 
very few articles alioiit the high rale 
j)cople .ire enjoying on the savings they 
liave set aside from the fruits of their 
labors. Tberc should be a reasonable re- 
turn on savings a.s well as a reasonable 
rate on mortgages. Remember, we are 
speaking for 43.000,000 savers wVio 
sometimes .seem ni'gleeteil 
seekers ot financial independence. 


Savings and Loan Associations 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


The chant at Purdue is ‘Give it to Leroy’ 


Not in years has the Big Ten seen an all-everythtng back like Leroy Keyes, the nation's leading scorer 
who Is running, passing, kicking and even intercepting the Boilermakers toward their first title since 1952 


M arvin Leroy Keyes really is only 
one person, but try telling that to 
Ara Parseghian or Woody Mayes or 
Murray Warnialh. Just try to convince 
them that the tail, trim No. 2.^. vsho on 
an afternoon has rushed for a couple of 
hundred yards coming off the lop of the 
I, who has caught half a dozen passes 
as a Hanker, who has thrown a pass or 
two for touchdowns himself on the half- 
back option, who has knocked down 
and intercepted passes while playing in 
Purdue's secondary and who has kicked 
off eight yards deep into your end zone 
four or live limes, is just one player. 

Or even belter, try it on l^uffy Daugh- 
erty. who is still counting all those No. 
23s. Duffy was the latest to get the Keyes 
treatment. Me brought his Michigan 
State team into West Lafayette last Sat- 
urday to play Purdue, and while being 
trounced— 21-7. this time- is not exactly 


a novel experience for the 1967 ver.sion 
of the Spartans, rarely has a team had 
so much pain inflicted on it by one per- 
son. 

Leroy Keyes, a happy warrior who is 
si> exhilarated by the game of football 
that he has been known to bvirst out 
laughing in the huddle for the sheer joy 
of it. rushed for 194 yards against Michi- 
gan State, going inside and outside, stay- 
ing upright when he should have been 
supine, and turning nothing into some- 
thing. Me threw a pass for Purdue's first 
touchdown, caught a pass for another a 
few plays later, and near the end when 
Michigan State was mounting a dri\e - 
in came Keyes on defense. 

There was nothing unique about 
Keyes's behavioron this Saturday after- 
noon. Purdue, in winning eight of nine 
games, is ranked third nationally, and it 
has gotten there with an offense that 


averages 27 points a game. Keyes con- 
tribvilcs IS points of this all by himself. 
Me has scored 19 of Purdue's 40 touch- 
downs and passed for 3 others. Me is 
the national scoring leader, and. when 
he caught a 20-yard pass from Quarter- 
back Mike Phipps in the first period, he 
once again broke his own Big Ten 
touchdown record. 

Most pro scouts beliese Keyes— un- 
like most do-everything hacks who 
rarely do any one thing superlatively 
well— could make the All-Pro team, and 
you name the position. 

Because Ux:al drum beaters arc pushing 
Keyes hard, and with considerable jus- 
tilication. for Meisman Trophy honors, 
even though he is only a junior, it comes 
as no stuK-k to hear Purdue Coach Jack 
■Mollenkopf say such things as: “I saw 
Red Grange and I saw Tom Harmon 
but. . . ." Yet opposing coaches arc 
fonmiifil 
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The Cinzano ashtray was supposed to 
be a symbol of Cinzano vermouth. Only 
Americans picked up the symbol instead 
of w'hat the symbol stood for. 

So we’ve made up another symbol : the 
Cinzano candlestick. Only this time we 
can’t lose. 

Because before you can light up the 
candlestick, you have to drink up all the 
vermouth. 

And that’s a snap. Because there are 
all kinds of things you can make with our 
vermouth. 

To begin with, you can make excellent 
Martinis and Vodka Martinis w’ith 
Cinzano Dry Vermouth. But you can also 
add Creme de Cassis and soda to make a 
\ermouth Cassis. Or add sugar, lemon 
and soda to make a Vermouth Cooler. 

And with Cinzano Sweet Vermouth, 
you can make a lot of things besides Rob 
Roys and Manhattans. You can add cognac 
to make a Lady Be Good. Or bitters and 
shaved ice to make a Vermouth Frappe. 
Or seltzer to make a Spritzer. 

Then there arc the Trocadcro, the Con- 
tinental, the Cin Cin and the Perfect. 
Which are esoteric ways of combining our 
dry vermouth with our sweet vermouth. 

You can even just pour our vermouth 
over ice and drink it that way. Believe it 
or not, it’s good. 

Consider everything you can do with 
our vermouth from a purely businesslike 
standpoint. 

Y^u begin to see the advantage in for- 
petting about our ashtrays and taking us 
vip on our candlestick deal. 


CINZANO 


CINZANO ASHTRAYS ARE 
ONLY ASHTRAYS. BUT CINZANO 
CANDLESTIC 



A-Canberra $20. B-Gordon $20 



Magnifico! Puritan doubleknits "WINTUK" yarns of Orion* with rich suede 


Puritan's superb cardigan with suede panels will be 
the most admired fashion at lots of country week- 
ends and late-late events in town. Puritan doubleknits 


“WINTUK" yarns of 100% Orion* acrylic into sweaters 
of pure luxury, and amazing strength and recovery! 



Tn«PuctlanSc>ortmvCo<e .'3SV< WthSt NVC A{><« 


I of TA« Wk<n«r 8roth*it Comgtny 
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nol far behind Mollenkopf in Ihcir as- 
scssmeni of ihe Big Ten's most exciting 
player. 

Minnesota's Murray Warmalh. not 
normally given to sputtering, says: 
"He's, he's, he's . . . he’s absolutely 
fantastic. I’ve never seen another like 
him." What Keyes did to Minnesota 
was rush for 90 yards, catch six passes 
for 65 yards and score three touchdowns 
against one of the best defense.s in the 
country. 

The section of Newport News. Vir- 
ginia where Leroy Keyes was borrt and 
raised is an ill-defined area in which a 
game— any game, starting with ring- 
around-thc-rosy — is approached with 
the verve of a full evening at your neigh- 
borhood dueling club. The ultimate of 
these games was football. As a seventh- 
grader Keyes was not eligible to play 
on a team that had such luxuries as equip- 
ment. but this did nothing to stop the 
South Side from taking on the North 
Side on any old unused field, nor was 
the blocking and tackling less crisp for 
the want of a helmet. "You survive in 
those games." says Keyes, "and you 
got it made." Self-preservation was 
Keyes's motive for learning the basic 
art of outrunning anyone in the neigh- 
borhood (he is a 9.8 sprinter) and, when 
direct confrontation was inevitable, 
Leroy mastered a stutter step that would 
free him again. 

"It's simple." says Warren Coleman, 
who was Keyes's high school coach. 
"First you throw away your left arm. 
Then you kick off your right foot, flip 
away your left foot, toss your head up 
in the air three or four limes and if 
there is anything left over that moves, 
shake it. I've seen Leroy do that and 
guys on both teams just crumple all over 
the Meld." 

By the time he was a senior in high 
school. Keyes was a lanky 6’ 3" with an 
unending urge to play games. As a bas- 
ketball player he averaged 27.5 points. 
He was a .295-hilting shortstop, and he 
got off a 24' 4Vi" broad Jump that still 
stands as a Virginia state record. He 
also scored 21 touchdowns for the foot- 
ball team and listened to 85 recruiters 
before ending up at Purdue. 

Last year Keyes hurt his shoulder 
three weeks before Purdue's first big 
game, against Notre Dame. He was fit 
in time to play, but by then Mollenkopf 
had already established an offense and 
did not feel a sophomore halfback was 


needed. So Keyes played defense. The 
first time he handled the hall was when 
he plucked an Irish fumble out of the 
air, and no one has to tell Leroy what to 
do with a football in his hands. He ran it 
back 95 yards for a touchdown. 

He proved to be an outstanding cor- 
nerback. especially by college standards, 
with a rare instinct for pass defense. "1 
watch a film of a receiver for a few min- 
utes," said Keyes, "and it's like I've 
known him all my life." So it seems. 
Later that year Jerry Levias of SMU 
went elbow to elbow with Keyes and 
ended up with only two receptions off 
Leroy all day. while Keyes intercepted 
one pass and returned it 53 yards. 

With the development of another 
sophomore. Tim Foley, as a corncrback 
this season, Mollenkopf became genius 
in residence at Purdue by switching 
Keyes to offense. "He'd make All-Amer- 
ica no matter which way 1 play him,” 


THE EAST 1. PtNN STATt (70) 

2. ARMY (8-1) 3. SYRACUSE (70) 

Penn State Coach Joe Paierno's big worry 
before the season began was his defense. 
Too many sophomores, he said. But week 
after week the sophomore dcfcnilcrs have 
been saving games for ihc Nittany Lions, 
and last Saturday ihcy won one by doing 
the scoring themselves. .Sophomore Half- 
back Bob Capretlo intercepted an Ohio 
University pa.ss and ran it back 50 yards, 
sophomore Linebacker Dennis Onkol/, 
who carries the ball like the quarterback he 
used to be, returned a punt 56 yards and 
bnd Frank Spaziuni blcK'kcd a punt and 
raced 26 yards, all for touchdowns, as Penn 
State beat Ohio U.35- 14 for its sixth straight. 

It was almost the sorrieaf week of the sea- 
son for Army. First, the Pentagon barred 
the Cadets from participating in a postsea- 
son bowl, and then Pitt nearly made the 
ruling strictly academic by taking a 12-7 
lead into the fourth quarter. Sluggish all 
the way. Army finally rallied to win 21-12 
when Halfback Lynn Moore plunged 
one yard for a touchdown, and minutes 
laler Quarterback Steve Lindell ran 12 for 
another score. 

Navy was not quite so lucky. The Mid- 
dies, leading Vanderbilt 29-15 on Quarter- 
back John Cartwright's passing (for two 
touchdowns) and running (for one), fum- 
bled away its edge and had to scramble to 
salvage a 35-35 tic. Cartwright, who broke 


says Mollenkopf. "but if 1 moved him 
back to defense now there would be a 
petition out to gel my job.” 

"Fans sure arc thoughtless.” offered 
a sympathizer. 

"I'd he the first to sign the peiiiion." 
said Mollenkopf, 

So now. "Give the Ball to Leroy" is 
the cheer heard at Purdue games when- 
ever something special is needed and 
the team usually follows the plea of the 
crowd. Keyes moves from flanker to 
the top of the 1. there is a hush, and every- 
body in the stale of Indiana knows what 
is going to happen. The play is called a 
"21" in the huddle, and a Hcre-Comes- 
Leroy play in the grandstand. It starts 
as a simple sweep, with Keyes either 
turning the corner or cutting inside. 
And right there the name of the play 
changes to There Goes Leroy. At Pur- 
due, that's the name of the game, too. 

— Tom C. Brody 


Roger Siaubach's single-game total offense 
record with 358 yard.s. got Navy even with 
a 14-yard pass to End Rob Taylor with 44 
seconds to go. But John Church's try for 
the winning point was blown off target by a 
40-mph wind. 

Syracuse, getting more versatile by the 
game, threw the ball 24 limes against Bos- 
ton College, but Fullback Larry Csonka's 
running was the big reason the Orange beat 
BC 32-20, Csonka, who had already bro- 
ken Floyd Little's career rushing record, 
carried 30 times for 154 yards to bring his 
season total to 1,068 with a game still to 
go. How docs he compare with Jim Brown? 
"Larry doesn't have Brown's speed," says 
Coach Ben Schwart/walder. "but I don't 
think the opposition was as tough when 
Jimmy played for me." 

The Ivy League race is over. Yale Coach 
Carmen Cozza was worried about Prince- 
ton's single wing, "They ought to ban it." 
he said, facetiously. But in this case they 
could have banned worrying about it. loo. 
The Elis, with Quarterback Brian Dowling 
both throwing and catching passes, beat 
the Tigers 29-7. Dowling passed for two 
touchdowns, caught a surprise pass from 
Halfback Calvin Hill for another and ran 
three yards for a fourth. "The mystique of 
Princeton footbiill is definitely dead." pro- 
nounced Yale Tackle Glenn Greenberg — 
whatever mystique there was. 

The victory meant the conference cham- 
pionship for Yale when Cornell upset Dari- 

coHtlnued 
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mouth 24-21. The race for second, how- 
ever. IS still on. That will be decided Saturdav 
when Harvard, which beat Brown Zl-fi. 
meets Vale in The Game at New Haven 
and Dartmouth phiss at I’nnccton. 

THE SOUTH I, TFNNtSSH (7-1) 

At VBAMA (7-I-I ) -T MIAMI (6-2) 

Just as .ViiKTican League baseball learns 
were repeaiedK stunned b> the was Man- 
ager Dick Williams of the Red Sov came 
up with the right move at the right time, so 
Mississippi Coach Jsvhnnv Vaught was 
shcKked bv the exploits of another Dick 
Williams, a tackle for Tennessee. Williams 
recovered two Rebel fumbles lo sci up a 
touchdown and a Held goal as the Vols won 
20 7. Vaught’s 5-4 monsier defense closed 
off the middle and held the potent Tennes- 
see olfensc to 290 yards. But Halfback W al- 
ter Chadwick ran options to the weak side 
for 115 yards, scored once and passed for 
another touchdown. The win brought ihe 
\ ols a bid lo face Oklahoma in the Orange 
Bowl, 

Cicorgia stymied the passing of .Auburn's 
Ltiran Carter, hit on some timely passes of 
ils own and won 17 0. Carter, who had 
thrown for more than l.tKX) yards in seven 
games, could complete only four passes for 
59 yards. Still the score vv.is only .1-0 when 
an untimely otfsidc penalty hurt Aubtirn in 
the fourth period. Cicorgia Ouaricrbaek 
Kirby .Moore then got the Bulldogs moving. 
He connecicd on passes of 19 and 20 yards, 
and plunged over for a touchdown and a 
10 0 lead that meant the game. 

W ith the otfensive line opening wide holes 
in the South Carolina defense. Alabama 
runners barged through for 269 yards, and 
Lnd IX'nnis Homan and Quarterback Ken- 
ny Stabler teamed up for their ninth scor- 
ing pass of the season the first allowed by 
the Ciamccocks all year -as Alabama won 
|7-0. The victory viriiially assured the Tide 
of Its ninth straight bowl appearance, most 
likely in the C oilon. 

rionda enhanced its bowl hopes by stop- 
ping Kentucky 28-12 as Wayne Barltcid set 
an NCAA record when he kicked his 51st 
extra point in a row. and another strong 
sr.C team, unlucky LSU, took out its sea- 
son frustrations on hapless Mississippi .State 
55-0 as Quarterbacks Nelson Siokicy and 
Kred Haynes completed 21 of 29 passes for 
327 yards. This impressed the Sugar Bowl, 
which invited the home-state Tigers. 

Although Cicrald W arren of North Caroli- 
na Slate broke an NC AA mark with his 
Kith and I7ih field goals of the season. Clcni- 
son fought hack fora 1 4-6 victory that moved 
the Tigers into a threo-way tie for the AC C' 
lead with the W'olfpack and South Caroli- 
na. their next opponent. 

Independent Cicorgia Tech floundered lo 
its worst season since 1945 as Notre Dame 


slung the Yellow Jackets 36-3 behind the 
passing of Terry Hanraity and the running 
of Bvib Ciladieux and Rix.'ky Bleicr, 

West Virginia picked olT two passes by 
Davidson's Jimmy Poole - the nation's No. 

I passer prior to the game- and ran them 
back 76 and 48 yards for scores as the Moun- 
taineers won 35-0 and clinched the South- 
ern Conference title. 

THE MIDWEST i. PURDUF (8-1 ) 2. 
OKI AHOMA (7-1 ) 3. SOIRf DAVIL (7-2) 

Reality finally hit Indiana, and in the large 
economy package, as big and powerful Min- 
nesota wore down Ihe undefeated Hc>osicrs 
for three quarters and buried them in the 
fourth 33-7. To wrest the Rose Bowl bid 
from Minnesota and lie for the Big Ten 
championship now, Indiana would have to 
upset Purdue on Saturday, an improbable 
happening even in a year of improbabilities. 
Minnesota simply overpowered Indiana, 
running up the middle, off the tackles and 
anywhere else that looked like fun. The Go- 
phers piled up 376 y ards as Quarterback Curt 
W ilson ran for four touchdowns and passed 
to End Charlie Sanders for another. Rut 
Indiana did not let its rosy dream evaporate 
easily. Behind only 13 7 early in the fourth 
quarter, it had a first down on the Minneso- 
ta 27, Then, inexplicably, the Hoosicrs 
stopped using the option to Halfback John 
Iscnbarger. which had worked so well for 
them all year, and had to give up the ball on 
the 21. Both ball and ball game were gone. 
■'It's not the end of the world —or the sea- 
son." said Coach John Pont philosophically. 
"When you lose by that kind of score you 
pick up the pieces and forget it. " 

Last summer, while Ohio State Coach 
Woody Hayes was visiting U S. troops in 
Vietnam, he generously invited Marine 
Lieut. General Lewis Walt lo the Dad's Day 
game with Iowa and promised him the victo- 
ry ball. The way things had been going for 
Woody earlier in the season, it scented like 
an ill-advised gesture. But Hayes reinstated 
F’ullback Jim Otis the son of his old col- 
lege roommate — who had been benched for 
poor play, and Otis responded nobly. He 
rammed through Iowa's mushy defense for 
149 yards and scored once on a seven-yard 
burst as the Bucks won 21-10 and the gen- 
eral got his ball. 

Oklahoma fans came prepared when the 
Sooners played Kansas in Norman. They 
had heard the ill-kcpl secret abt>ut Oklaho- 
ma going to Ihe Orange Bowl if it beat the 
Jayhawks, and they loaded up with tirangcs 
sold bv vendors at the stadium. Hut what 
they almost got stuck with was armloads of 
oranges, Kansas had a lO-Olcad in the third 
period, and. as one Oklahoma player said 
later. "Wo could sec Miami slipping into the 
sea." However. Oklahoma pulled a out 14 
10 on Qiiarierbtick Bobby W armack’s 30- 


yard pass to Steve Zabel with 1:02 to go. 
The touchdown led to a barrage of oranges 
being thrown onto the field— the Kansas 
team would have preferred a Colton Bowl 
trip for Oklahoma. 

When Nebraska, the nation's No. I de- 
fensive team, and Missouri, the country's 
third best, got together a might well have 
taken them until next Saturday to score. Both 
did. however, as Missouri won 10-7 to re- 
main in the bowl picture, Colorado had no 
scoring worries, beating Kansas State 40-6 
and accepting a Bluebonnet Bowl spot. 

Toledo still winning, broke out of a 7-7 
tic to surprise Dayton 21-7 for ils eighth 
straight, the first time that has happcncvl in 
50 years. 

THE SOUTHWEST] . HOUSTON (7-2) 

2. ifxas at fl PASO (5-2-1) 3. Texas (6-3) 

UTLP may sound like a branch of the Unit- 
ed Nations, but the University of Texas at 
I.l Paso team was no dove against undefeat- 
ed Wyoming. High-flying LT! P (40 points 
a game) scored twice after recovering Cow- 
b<»y fumbles and held a 13 3 lead going 
into the fourth period, but then Quarterback 
Paul Toscano began lo show why the Cow- 
boys were ranked sixth in the country. He 
hit on a 64-yard pass, ran for two points 
after a touchdown and then moved his team 
in front IX 13 with a scoring pass. UTI P 
regained the lead 19- 18. hut, with 5:37 left. 
Jerry [XPoysier won it for the Cowboys 
21 19 with a |9-yard field goal and won a 
Sugar Bowl bid. too. 

Chris Ciilbcrt .scored on a 96-yard run, 
the longest from scrimmage in .SWC histo- 
ry. and Texas held a 17-6 lead over un- 
derdog TCU as the fourth period began, 
but Biibba Thornton scored for the Horned 
f rogs on a 78-yard punt return and Cubby 
Hudler ran back u quick kick 47 yards to 
SCI up a field goal that lied the score at I7> 
all. Texas Quarterback Bill Bradley, who 
had tme of his worst days -he completed 
just two of 13 passes -fumbled and the 
Frogs went in to score for a 24 -17 win that 
jolted the .Southwest. 

F'our interceptions helped Texas A&M 
down Rice 18 3 and gam at least a lie for 
the SWC championship, which it can wrap 
up against Texas on Thanksgiving D.iv. 
Texas Tech and Baylor amassed 898 yards 
on olTcnsc in a game that the Red Raiders 
won 31 29 on a 37-yard field goal by Ken- 
ny \ inyard with 31 seconds left, and Ronny 
South passed for four touchdowns as Arkan- 
sas came back to beat .SMU 35-17. 

Houston showed you can't wear out As- 
troturf by running back and forth on it as 
they made a shambles of Idaho 77-6. The 
( ougars gamed 622 yards, 51 1 of them on 
the ground, as Paul Ciipson ran for f93. giv-" 
ing him a total of 1.022 for the year. 

Tulsa, which had been second in ihecoun- 
conimiieil 
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Now find the man who sold you the insurance 


If he's not ready to help when you need him most, 
then you're not getting the service you deserve. 

So, better make sure your insurance man is an 
independent agent, someone who has built a busi- 
ness serving policyholders. He owes allegiance to 
no one company, so he's free to select the best 


protection for your home, your car, or your busi- 
ness from among several fine companies. If you 
have a claim, he represents your interests. Only 
professional, independent insurance agents are 
qualified to display this syrribol. Be sure your 
insurance agent is one of them. 


National Association c 



Insurance Agents, Inc. 
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Father gets lost going around the block? 
Save him with Taylor’s Navigator Auto 
Compass. No car (or dad) should take a trip 
without one. Perfect gift for hard-to-buy- 
for dads, mothers, sisters, brothers. Push- 
button light (battery operated) for night 
driving. Universal mounting bracket, ^6.95. 
Other sport instruments from ^1.49 up. 
Instrument Companies, Asheville, N.C. 



The sweetest sounds 


RCA Victor FM-AM radio 
for only $29.95* 

The Coquette has excellent FM-AM station-pulling 
power. Fits pocket or purse. Handsome gift pack 
includes earphone and battery. Get The Coquette 
by RCA Victor^the first name in home entertainment 



irv in passing and sixth in total defense, did 
little of either while losing to North Texas 
.State 54-12. 

THE WEST I. use (9-1) 2. UCLA 
(7-M) WYOMING (10-0) 

Perhaps Oregon Stale hud its thoughts on 
the use -UCLA cxtravaguni'a in Los An- 
geles (pane 16). After all, the frustrated 
Ik’ascrs had beaten one of those teams 
and lied the other, hut still thes could 
not gel to the R«*se Howl. Or mas be it 
fell there were no more champions to 
conquer. 

Whatever the reason. OSU was (rail- 
ing weak Oregon I0 0 in the last quar- 
ter before Fullback Hill Enyart led an 
XO-surd OSU march to a touchdown. 
Quarlerback Steve Preece's fivc-xard run 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK; \1 inncsolu Ouarlcrhack Curi \V il- 
son was a perfect leader for the Gophers run- 
ning game against Indiana. He rushed lor I IX 
sards, scored four limes on runs and. for 
sariel) . pa.sscd for his team's other touchdown. 

THE LINEMAN: Georgia Tackle Rill .Sianllll, 
6'5" and 2.'.L led the rush that wrecked Au- 
burn's tine passing attack, throwing Ouarier- 
backs Loran Caner and Larrs Blakcno for 45 
yards in losses in the Bulldogs' 17-0 win. 


with 2.31) to play won it. 14 10, for the 
Beaxers. 

Tliero were no bowl bids at slake in 
Palo Alto, either, just the Sianlord A', 
which traditionally goes to the wmnci 
of the California-Stanford game, tind 
that hud been returned to .Stanford only 
fixe hours before the game by enterpris- 
ing Cal students who had stolen it ear- 
lier in the year. There was not much 
sharp play until the fourth quarter, when 
suddenly ( al's football team gave Stan- 
ford another ax. Within 22 seconds. 
Randy Humphries passed 10 yards to 
l-nd Wayne Stewart for a touchdown. 
Stanford fumbled the kickoff. California 
recr'xcrcd on the Indian 21 and Hum- 
phries threw to Jim ( alkms for another 
score. Cal xxem on to win. 2(i 3, its tirsi 
victory over Stanford since I960. 

One would almost think that Arizona 
Slate and Brigham Young were playing 
for the \Scstcrn AC championship, the 
way they went at each other. But VVy- 
ommg already bad the mle. and the best 
the winner could gel was second place. 
ASU won that, beating the Cougars 33- 
21. New Mexiexx State, with Quarterback 
Sal Olivas passing for fixe touchdowns, 
buried New Mexico 54 7. Utah went at 
Utah Stale with an unexpected air attack, 
but all it got was a 19 IX defeat, end 
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A luxury car buyer deserves the luxury of choice 

That's why Cadillac for 1968 offers eleven different models in three series . . . including the fabu- 
lous Eldorado, world's finest personal car. In Cadillac's choice of body styles— by far the widest in 
the luxury car field— you are sure to find one that meets your individual taste in every way. And 
with Cadillac's unsurpassed array of colors, interiors and optional equipment, your authorized 
dealer can help you select a Cadillac ideally suited to your personal driving preferences. Shown 
front to rear: DeVille Convertible; Fleetwood Eldorado; Coupe deVille: Fleetwood Brougham; 
Fleetwood Seventy-Five Sedan; Hardtop Sedan deVille; 

Sedan deVille; Fleetwood Sixty Special; Calais Coupe; ^ TjafifegL 

Calais Hardtop Sedan; Fleetwood Seventy-Five Limousine. 

Each brilliantly represents the Standard of the World. 





The “best of both worlds” Gin. 


British tradition and American skill make White Satin the best gin you can buy. 
You can’t beat the British uhen it 


conics to formulating a gin. So wc didn’t 
try. instead. %sc took the formula of Sir 
Robert Burnett’s White Satin, a gin that’s 
beena favorite in London foralniost tivo 


hundred years. 

And then, because you can’t beat the 
Americans at quality production know* 
how, we produced it here. With the aid 
of the best equipment and greatest 


technical knowledge in existence. 

By taking the best qualities of each, 
we came up w ith a gin that’s better than 
either. Which is kind of like having your 
cake and eating it too. 


WHITE SATIN 

Sir Robert Burnett 


PEOPLE 


The juthor of The Prince Philip 
ThronexiJe Book, which was 
published Iasi month in Eng- 
land. has for the past year held 
a S4.it00 life insurance policy 
on Prince Philip. ”1 took the 
precaution of insuring his life," 
the writer. Sebastian Stoke- 
Poges, says, "because if he had 
fallen off his polo pony or 
crashed a helicopter any book 
of a jokey nature would also 
have bc'cn killed stone-dead. I 
would also have lost my roy- 
alties. So 1 ini)uired if it was 
possible to insure his Royal 
Highness’ life. 1 was sent a form 
to fill in. They wanted to know 
if the subject had suffered from 
fits, car discharge, nervous debil- 
ity, varicose veins and sonK 
other very personal complaints. 
I had to say honestly I didn't 
know." He was issued the pol- 
icy. however, for S28.80. 

Former baseball star Ralph 
Kiner, in Honolulu recently on 
his way back from Vietnam, 
told newspapermen about a 
football game played by U.S. 
soldiers near the front lines. 
"They had a special down-and- 
out play during which the end 
raced downfield and caught a 
pass just before stepping out of 
bounds." Kiner said, "but in 
one instance the end raced far 
downfield and as he caught the 
ball he was shot in the arm by 
a Viet Cong sniper. The officials 
ruled it an incomplctcd forward 
pass, another instance of in- 
competence by officials. It 
should have been ruled complete 
due to pass interference." 

Roy Ilnfhcinz, owner of the 
Astros and soccer Stars and pro- 
prietor of the Astrodome, is sort 
of taking over Houston. Before 
long one will be able to live in 
his 444-room Astro motel, dine 
in his restaurants, swim in his 
pools, watch his ball team play 
in the Astrodome on Astroturf, 
attend conventions in the A$- 



trohall or entertain the family 
at Astroworld. a 56-acre amuse- 
ment project scheduled for com- 
pletion in June. It sounds like 
quite enough to keep a man 
busy, but not Roy Hofhein/. 
He has just gone out and bought 
The Greatest Show on Earth. 
Hofhein/, with Irvin and Isra- 
el Feld of Washington. D.C.. 
paid a price reported to be in 
excess of SI 0.000.000 for the 
Ringling Bros, and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus. Not even his As- 
trodome would do for closing 
this deal: the papers were signed 
in the Colosseum in Rome. 

It will be interesting to see how 
the London society pages deal 
with Georgina Campbell 
{ahi)ve) when she marries. The 
daughter of the late Donald 
Campbell, former holder of 
the world water-speed record, 
h.ns recently taken a position as 
a groom in an English racing 
stable. What are the papers go- 
ing to say? The bride is a groom? 

Taking in boarders is not Ful- 
ton Freeman's usual line of 
work, which is being the U.S. 
Ambassador to Mexico, but he 
recently announced that that is 
what he will be doing during 
the Olympics. Travelers to Mexi- 


co City will not be permitted to 
buy tickets for the Games un- 
less they have found a place to 
slay, and Freeman was the first 
envoy to cooperate with the 
Mexican government's plea by 
making Embassy rooms availa- 
ble to Olympic fans. 

Race Drivers Bruce Mcl.sren, 
Stirling Moss and Denis 
Hulmc found some Go-Karts 
at a car show in San Francisco 
recently, and it did not take them 
long to get into the scramble 
pictured below. One of the few 
generalizations you can safely 
make about race drivers is that 
if you give them anything that 
moves they wilt have to race 
somebody in it. One promoter 
found this out some years ago 
when he rounded up a bunch of 
racing men for a golf match. 
The minute he turned his back 
they dropped their clubs to race 
each other in the golf carts. 

For Ted Williams even a quiet 
salmon-fishing trip to New 
Brunswick has resulted in an- 
other brouhaha with the press. 


He was fishing during the Sc- 
ries and the press began bugging 
him about it, finally eliciting 
the exasperated response. "Why 
should I have been there? What 
could I have done? Why m>l 
salmon fishing during the Se- 
ricsT' Pausing for breath Wil- 
liams then went on with good 
words for Manager Dick Wil- 
liams. Yasir/emski, I^mbiirg 
and the salmon of New Bruns- 
wick, but he gathered enough 
steam to finish up, "I don’t have 
to explain my absence. Is that 
clear — 1 mean absolutely clear? 
1 don’t have to explain my 
whereabouts to anyone. Is that 
clear?" Well, yes. We’d say it 
was clear. 

When Sharon Percy and Jay 
Rockefeller married last April 
Sharon received 20 cookbooks 
as wedding gifts. Now comes 
reason to suspect that she may 
have been using them. The 
young Rockefellers have en- 
rolled in a physical education 
clinic to work out vigorously 
on running machines, cycling 
machines and ropes. 
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Kathy Whitworth (above) became No. 1 when Mickey Wright retired 
temporarily. Next year the two girls will battle for the driver's seat 


Miss Avis against Miss Hertz 


Ti'c ladv liolf professionals complciod 
’ their 2X-iournament sehedule last 
weekend in l•ensacola, I la. and. fi'r 
winning more tournaments this >car 
than either Jack Nieklaus or Arnold 
Palmer. Kathy Whitworth, the leading 
mono winner earned the munilieent 
sum of S.12.9.'<7.50. or exaelK 517,062.50 
less than Nieklaus' lirsi-plaee cheek at the 
Wesiehcslcr Classic a few months ago. 
She traveled from tournament to tourna- 
ment b> ear. not bv private jet; and 
there were no suites at Pebble Beach or 
Doial. lust SX,50-a-dav motel rooms in 
Pekin. III. or Caldwell. Idaho, That's 
the wav it ts with ladies' golf, 

kaihv Whitworth was easily the best 
and most consistent player on the I Pti.A 
tour, winnirigeiglit championships from 
N'enice. Ma. to San Antonio. Tesas. 
beating Carol Mann in a sudden-death 


piayotr for the 510.000 lirsi prize in the 
I PCr-\ World Series of Cu>lf and linish- 
ing second in seven other tournaments 
She won the S are Trophy for the low- 
est average score per round (72,74) and 
for the second successive season was 
voted Player of the > car 

However, in Pensticola last week 
Kathy tied for 11th. as Mickey Wright 
played the long and narrow Scenic Hills 
Country Club course in seven under 
par to win by nine shots. She thus fore- 
warned Kathy and her other female 
contemporaries that nest year she will 
be in business again. Mickey dominated 
the ladies' tour from l^hO through i%4. 
winning 50 tournaments, until in iy65 
she decided to retire and return to col- 
lege. Kathy, who had been No, 2 most 
of that lime, replaced her as the queen, 
winning 25 tournamenls during the last 


three seasons. Mickey, meanwhile, quit 
school and rejoined the lour as a part- 
time player. Still, she won seven events 
last year, and Pensacola was her fourth 
champnvnship this year, ‘‘But I really 
haven't worked at it." she said the oth- 
er day. ■ Actually there's no sense being 
out here and not being able to win ev- 
ery week. .And finishing fourth every 
week gets to me. I'm going to work at 
ii this w inter and come back strong again 
next year." 

If anything, this pronouncement has 
spurred Miss Whitworth, who now has 
decided that she. too. will practice all 
winter, something she has not done in 
three years. Thus there promises to be a 
lively battle fir No. 1 in I96X, "When 
Mickey plays well I feel that she should 
win. because she's that good." Kathy 
says, "She's the only one 1 feel that 
way about, though. Actually, when 
sivineone else beats me it just doesn't 
impress me." 

Kathy, who now is 2X. came onto the 
lour in 1959 out of Jal, N. Mex., by 
way of Monahans. Texas, She weighevi 
around 225 pounds then (she's a rather 
trim 145 now ) and did not win one pen- 
ny her first three months on ihe tour. 
She wanted to quit and return home, 
but her family persistently told her to 
keep at it. and she has been hitting golf 
balls since, 

"I thought (he big thing was to win 
everything." she said, "but with Mick- 
ey playing like she was. there was no 
way 1 could. She was playing super at 
the time, .And the better she was the bet- 
ter I got. because I always seemed to he 
lighting her. Of course, any time you 
were head-to-head with her you seldom 
won. hut the experience was great. .And 
it didn't hurl my ego to lose to her, be- 
cause I knew she was gretil. that's all. it 
had to help me someday." 

When Mickey did temporarily retire. 
Kathy was ready. "I knew how I'd react 
under pressure." she says, "and I knew 
Innv t<v keep my had rounds from get- 
ting worse. It lakes lime to learn all 
that, more lime than yvui imagine. But 1 
was ready." 

Kathy still has Haws in her game, how- 
ever, .She addresses the ball almost from 
left field, standing so far away it looks 
as though she would miss it completely. 
.She jerks the club up and outside on 
her backswmg. During her swing, she 
somehow locks her right knee the whole 
lime, which autvimalically minimizes 


her power and often forces her to pull 
her shots. "It’s the result of mental con- 
fusion." she says. "I uanl to vsork it 
out this winter. If I don’t work on it 
now and it gels worse, then who knows 
what might happen." 

Ihe other girl pros naturally like to 
eonipare Kathy with Mickey. ‘‘I don’t 
think Kathy has that classic golf swing 
Mickey has." says Carol Mann, "hut 
Kathy is a better putter, one of the best 
out here. She has tremendous powers of 
concentration. She's not vulnerable 
emotionally, vvhile 1 think Mickey is a 
little high-strung. Kathy is a great trou- 
ble player, like Palmer, hut Kathy is 
realistic about all her trouble shots. 
Palmer is unrealistic, lie divesn't know 
what will hapixjn, She does." 

Olf the course, the ladies’ tour, for the 
most part, is divided into three groups, 
not cliques. I'he young girls, such as Jan 
l erraris. Lesley Holhert and Susie Max- 
well. are part of one set. Sandra Hay nic 
leads the second pack, and the older play- 
ers. who stay pretty much by themselves, 
comprise the third. Mickey rarely . if ever, 
will soeiali/e w ith the teeny bi>ppers. but 
Kathy is just as likely to sec a movie w ith 
the young girls as play hearts with the 
older ones. "It’s much easier to talk to 
Kathy than Mickey anyplace — at the 
motel or the golfcourse." said Jan { er- 
raris. ■'Hut on the course." as Carol 
Mann says. "Kathy is one way: strictly 
golf. It’s her business." 

I’erhaps the only tiling that diK's bi>th- 
er Kathy is the pressure of being No. 1, 
■ V'ou'rc never allowed to have a bad 
round." she says, "and you're supposed 
to win all the lime. V'ou try, sure, but 
you can't do it every week. There has 
got to be a value placed on pleasure, 
not just winning. I think Mickey puts 
too much emphasis on winning every 
time she tecs it up. and when she dwsn’t 
win It discourages her to the point where 
she has to get away. Sure 1 want to win, 
But not at that expense." 

What Kathy wants to win most, 
thinigh. is the battle for No. I that will 
lx.-gin next March, when the tour re- 
sumes in I londa. "L.vervwherc we go." 
she said. "Mickey still is considered 
No. I, It's never: ‘Who’s playing this 
week?' It’s always: ‘Ls Mickey playing 
this week?’ Thai’s all some people ever 
care about." It’s difhcull to try harder 
when you’re already No. 1. but Kathy 
will work at It this winter. It would be 
no fun to be No. 2 again. end 





Ever notice that kids in most 
home movies don’t have fathers? 


The reason is that until now movie cameras scared most mothers. We say 
until now because we invented a fear-less Super 8 camera. We call it the 
point-and-shoot Bolex. Because that’s all you do; just point and shoot. If you 
think this sounds like just another “simple" camera that really isn’t, we sug- 
gest you see your Bolex dealer for a demonstration. 'You’ll find the point- 
and-shoot Bolex offers you a kind of simplicity only money can buy. 

Paillard. Inc.. i900 Lower Rd . Linden, N J. 07036 BOI— EX 



NATURE / Dolly Connelly 


A brand-new horror for harried husbands 

The first harvest of sea-otter skins since 1911 will be marked by a January fur auction in Seattle. The price 
of the skins-higher by far than either mink or sable— will make stylish women drool and rich men poor 


I n I741. while Viius Bering lay dying 
of scurvy, fever and exposure on an 
uninhabiicd island in ihe sea that sub- 
sequently was to bear his name, his 
stranded crew from the Si. Peicr began 
to build a makeshift vessel — and the be- 
ginning of a fortune. When they relumed 
to the mainland, they brought with them 
more than SIOO.OCO worth of .sea-otter 
furs, which they sold to the Russians. 

Along the arc that bends from the 
Sea of Okhotsk to Monterey Bay, sea 
otters were as thick as the herds of si'al 
and schools of salmon with which they 
shared the North Pacilic. But Bering's 
voyage set off such a slaughter of this 
frolicsome, delightful little animal that 
by 191 1 the species became virtually e.x- 


tincl. Not more than 500 remained along 
the entire American and Asiatic shores 
of the North Pacific. 

Yet this fall some 50 sea-otter pelts 
wgre displayed at the Pacific Science 
Center in Seattle, and next January I.OtX) 
furs will be sold at auction on the Seat- 
tle bur Exchange. Since each pelt is 
worth St.OOO and it takes three or four 
to make a coat, most people arc still go- 
ing to have to settle for mink. But the 
return of the otter, particularly in such 
quantities that a careful, controlled har- 
vest is possible, is another encouraging 
step in man's growing awareness of his 
responsible relationship with nature. 

When Bering's men sold their first 
boatload of furs, sea-otter skins became 



more valued in Russia than sable. Cath- 
erine the Great and members of her court 
draped themselves in the shimnvering 
pelts. Chinese merchants at frontier 
Siberian trading centers exchanged silks, 
tea. spices and pearls for sea-otter fur. 
VS ealthy Chinese and Mongolians prom- 
ised such rich rewards to the sellers that 
Siberians were lured across the Bering 
Sea. down the Aleutian chain island by 
island, and at last to the Alaskan main- 
land for more and more pells, and when 
Siberian proniyshiviiiuki followed in 
Bering's wake, this ruthless breed of ad- 
venturers slaughtered the otter and na- 
tive Aleuts with equal abandon. As many 
as 50.0C0 pelts were taken in a single 
year. 

Captain James Cook's third voyage 
of exploration to the New World intrw 
duced sca-oller fur to the markets of 
Western Europe, In March of 177SCook 
made a landfall at friendly Cove at liie 
mouth of Nokola Sound on the wild 
coast of northwestern Vancouver Island. 
W hilc he cut new spars in nearby cedar 
forests for his battered ships Rcwlnlioii 
and DiHou’ty. his British sailors traded 
with Hesquial Indians for the beautiful 
furs. These British sailors, among them 
young Lieut. William Bligh. later of 
the Hoiiiiiy, discovered the astonishing 
value of the pelts when Chinese mer- 
chants in Canton bid fortunes for the 
skins as high as S3.000 a single pell. 
There then began an international strug- 
gle by Russia. Spain. Cireat Britain and 
the U.S. for monopoly of the sea-oitcr 
fur trade and rule of the northwest coast 
of America, inspiring an era of violence 
almost without equal in the history of 
the seas. Murder, treason, piracy, heart- 
less exploitation of Aleuts and Indians 
were an accepted part of the game as 
trading in sca-oiter pelts reached its 

fonlinufd 




COLOR TV’s GREATEST VALUE! 


Big-screen, fit-anywhere Color TV 
with famous Zenith Handcrafted quality 


Here is the color TV you’ve been 
waiting for. Now Zenith brings you 
console-size pictures in compact, 
decorator cabinets that fit anywhere 
a portable will. And inside, you get 
the famous Zenith Handcrafted 
chassis for unrivaled dependability. 


There are no printed circuits. No pro- 
duction shortcuts. Even the contact 
points in Zenith's Super Gold Video 
Guard Tuner are made of 16-carat 
gold to bring you a brighter, sharper 
color picture years and years longer. 
See Zenith's new compact Color TV 


available with Space Command*' re- 
mote control in your choice of 23" 
diag., 20" diag. or 18" diag. screens 
at your Zenith dealer's. Compare 
styling. Compare features. Compare 
performance. You’ll see why this is 
Color TV’s greatest value. 



Th» V 0 rm»er. Big 227 SQ. in. rectangular color picture (20" diagonal). Handsome grained Walnut color cabinet. Model Y4206W. 


WHY NOT 
GET THE 
BEST 



The Van Dyck features Space Command^ 
"300" remote control. 180 sq. in. rectangular 
picture (16" diag.). Grained Walnut color cab- 
inet. Model YS9ieW. 




7/?e quality goes in 

before the name goes on 






When your income catches up with your taste 
the Smooth Canadian becomes your regular whisky. 


As you’ve known since your younger days, VO. does what no other 
whisky can. It defines once and for all. Light? Of course. 

That’s why it’s the whisky you used to hold for the Big Occasions. 
How nice to be able to sip VO. on a just plain Tuesday! 

Known by the company it keeps 
Seagram’s 
Canadian 


NATURE rontliiunl 


height from 1745 to IXKO. Thereafler, 
until the oner \^as put under federal 
prtiiection in 1911. the hunt became 
more and more dithcult. 

In World W ar II. « hen the I .S. forces 
moved into the .Meiilians. they rept>rled 
seeing "a lot of goofy little animals.'’ 
Naturalists among the men idcniitied 
them as oilers. The comeback was well 
underwav . Present population is cstimai- 
ed al awvwvals - move, perhaps, \r\ 

some areas than in Eiering's time and 
certainly enough so that a regulated 
number of pelts can be taken each year. 
The otters now are being liarvesied by 
native ••Meul hunters who are working 
under supervision of biologists of the 
Alaska Department of f ish and Ciamc, 
and ihe l.tXX) iiells available early next 
year will bo the first of an annual sale 
by the state of .Alaska. 

rhe otters picked for Alaska's new 
trade are shot with rifles equipped with 
telescopic sights as they swim close to 
their secluded beaches. Skins average 
five feel in length, two to 2*/i feet in 
width. Rich, dark-brown fur shimmers 
on the surface, blooming to a lighter, 
downy-soft undercoat, denseand woolly. 
The fur is an inch long, of fine, closely 
packed libers growing ever more beauti- 
ful with the aging of the animal. Sea 
otters are slow breeders, the female bear- 
ing a single pup at a lime. Most endear- 
ing is her trail of nursing her offspring 
cuddled in her forepaws as she floats on 
her back in the sea. Playful, intelligent 
and unafraid of man. otters feed mainly 
on mollusks and sea urchins, which they 
crush with their large blunt teeth. 

Our atomic age brings a new threat 
to the otter that even strict control of 
the harvest will not alleviate. Alaska 
Ciovernor Walter Hickcl has asked pro- 
tection of .Amchitka Island's sea-oticr 
population before the Atomic \ nergy 
C ommission conducts tests there. Hickel 
has requested postponement of the tests 
until a three-point program tti save the 
otters has been carried through. He 
wants the animals transplanted from 
Amchitka to habitats elsewhere in Alas- 
ka. He asks that Alaska he compensated 
for sea otters destroyed in the tests and 
for subsequent loss of production and 
rciniroduciion of the animals if the 
population and habitat arc destroyed by 
the planned nuclear explosions. Hickel 
IS not alone in hoping that the otter 
boom on Amchitka will he protected 
from the big blast. end 




You never 

heard it 
so good... 

until you’ve heard RCA Stereo 8!" 


over 500 tapes to choose from-thafs RCA 
Stereo 8 Cartridge Tape. Discover it soon! 


P©t0r Nero enjoys listening to the 
sound of RCA Stereo 8 Cartridge Tapes 
both in the car and at home. And so will you! 

Either way, it's a dramatic new experience in 
great stereo listening that literally puls the 
world of music at your fingertips. Fabulous 
sound. ..easy to use.. .completely automatic 
...the world’s most exciting entertainers... 

S-Track Cartridge Tape: Ihe automatic system available lor home lisleriing Ihel's also Detroit-approved lor 


RCA STEREO 

CARTRIDGE TAPES 

V The most trusted name m sound 


QD 
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HORSE RACING /WA/V/jey Tower 



Ckristian Dior 

presents 

EAU 

5AUVAGE 

virile, discreet, fresL 



Booking Bugged bets brings 
a Baiding bonanza 


Ivor Godfrey Balding is a 59-year-old 
* English- born horseman with slightly 
graying hair, u jolly round face highlight- 
ed by bushy eyebrows, a crisp, ducklike 
gait and a puckish sense of humor. For 
the last 33 years he has been working 
for Thoroughbred Owner-Breeder C. V. 
Whitney, first with the polo ponies, then 
doing a 23-year hitch as manager of 
Whitney's Lexington, Ky. farm and. for 
the last five years, as the moderately 
successful trainer of the eastern string 
of the boss's racehorses. When a Bald- 
ing-trained runner wins a race — which 
happens with amazing regularity at Sar- 
atoga. where the boss particularly likes 
to watch them- Ivor usually acts as 
surprised as anyone else. His eyes twin- 
kling, smoke pouring furiously from his 
ever-present pipe, he is capable of accept- 
ing congratulations by saying. *'Yep. it 
just goes to show you what a good train- 
er can do with a bad horse." 

Last Friday. Ivor Balding and his wife 
Frances dined at Manhattan's •‘21" 
Club. On their way out Proprietor Pete 
Kriendlcr slipped them S5. with instruc- 
tions to bet it tvi the Whitney long shot. 
Bugged, in the next day's big 2-year-old 
race. The Garden State. In the morning 
Owner Whitney phoned to say that a bad 
cold would prevent him from getting to 
the Jersey track. "But. for the hell of 
it." he coughed into the phone, "bet 
S50 to place on the colt for me. I'll 
watch it on television." 

The Baldings arrived at Ciarden State 
so late that their lunch tabic had been 
given away. An carly-aftcrnoon rain- 
storm had made the track somewhat 
slippery and slick, which, Ivor figured, 
wouldn't suit Bugged at all, so he decid- 
ed to book both bets. "In this sort of 
going Bugged will run into the one thing 
he dislikes most of all— dirt thrown in 
his face," said Balding. He looked up at 
the posted odds of 15 to 1 and grunted. 
"He’s probably not much horse, but 
maybe the others aren't cither." 

A few moments later many of the frus- 


trations of the Whitney-Balding team 
vanished into the blue Jersey skies as 
Bugged, a chestnut son of Nashua and 
an undistinguished .Mahmoud mare 
named Fly Trap, won the 15th running 
of The Garden State by a neck over Iron 
Ruler, Whitney, who had paid SlO.OOO 
to supplement the colt into the race at 
the last minute, peered into his televi- 
sion set in amazement as he saw his 
Eton blue and brown silks drive acro.ss 
the line, making him a winner of The 
Garden Stale for the first lime in six at- 
tempts. He had nominated a total of 157 
horses in 15 years for this race. For Bald- 
ing. winning his first big pot. it meant a 
10' ; trainer's cut of the winning purse 
of 5188.721 (the gross was S3I4.535). 
"For a while," cracked the overjoyed 
trainer, "this colt hadn't shown enough 
to keep wasting money on. But it looks 
like he's a late developer." 

Hither that, or. as some observers at 
Garden Stale were saying after the race, 
he didn't heat much. What he did beat, 
however, he handled with authority. 
There was nothing fluky about the victo- 
ry for this coll, who has one strange 
attribute — he either wins his races or 
finishes off the board. In II starts this 
year. Bugged has won four limes. In his 
only other stakes, the Champagne, he 
was fourth, beaten nine lengths by Vit- 
riolic and trailing Iron Ruler and Cap- 
tain's Gig. 

Much of the credit for last week’s vic- 
tory must go to Bugged's 24-year-old 
Puerto Rican jiK'key. Eddie Belmonte, 
who was riding him for the first time. 
"Belmonte told me in the paddcx;k." 
Balding said, "that the best place on 
the track was about three feet off the rail, 
so I told him. with not much real conli- 
denc-e. ‘If you can take the rail, go gel it, 
but 1 think you'll find this coll won't like 
din in his facedown in there.' " In this in- 
stance Balding was wrong. Belmonte 
right. "He liked the track just fine. It 
was fast hut a little slippery." said the 
winning jock later. 

tonUnurd 
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We would like 
to help you start 

a fresh heir fund 



First off, cor^gratulations. But. 

Remember that your new baby will 
need things. Now, and ‘or a 
long time to come. 

And we can helo you make sure baby 
gets them Even if you aren't around. 

Why look to us’ Experience for 
one thing. We've been insurmg family 
men for quite a while. 122 years, 
to be exact. 

Financial strength is another good 
reason for giving us the nod. With 
all modesty, we're one of the world's 
argest corporations. We didn't gel 
there by keeping up with competition— 
we've stayed ahead of d! 

One more point. Because ours is 
a mutual company we have no 
stockholders. All our dividends go 
to policy owners. Currently, our 
dividends are at an all-time high— 
so the cost of life insurance for millions 
of Our policy owners is at an all-time low. 
Wny not cal! one of our Agents soon’ 

W t'’ the protection we can otter, you'll 
sleep as soundly as a baby. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave . New York. N.Y. 10010 
Life. Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 



HORSE RACING conttnufd 


Despite a 1 3-horic liclJ, the 1 5lh Gar- 
den State was a remarkably dean race. 
Broad Shadows, the California sprinter, 
look the lead, with Wcllpoised and Pap- 
pa Steve prompting the early pace. 
The favorites. T. V. Commercial. Subpet 
and Iron Ruler, were well pivsitioned 
thnrughout, but only the latter was men- 
acing. His excuse, if he had any. is that 
he was carried wide on the last turn. 
Hut even at the end Bugged, who had 
never been worse than sixth and had 
bcnelited from a skillful and saving ride 
by Belmonte, was not giving up an inch 
of ground. Family Fun was third and 
hrancie's Hat fourth. Subpet and 7. \’. 
Commercial were sixth and seventh 
rcspectiveiv, Manuel Yca/a blamed the 
track forT, V. Commercial's poor show- 
ing. while Angel Cordero, on Iron Ruler, 
said hiscollgotsoconfuscdonthcslrctch 
turn that he wobbled through it nearly 
sideways. Bugged, who covered the mile 
and a 16th in the poor time of 1:44^3, 
needed no excuses whatsoever. 

The Garden State is supposed to show 


us all w'hat to expect next year from 
this year's crop of 2-year-olds. Hugged, 
after a winter in Camden. S.C.. may 
coniinuetodowell in 1968. Ifhedtxrsn't, 
it won't be the first time that the winner 
of this S125.000-added classic has dis- 
appointed bis admirers. In fact, only 
one Garden Stale winner. Carry Back, 
has ever gone on to win a Kentucky 
I>erby or lasting fame as a top hand- 
icap horse. “It used to be." said former 
Calumet Farm Trainer Jimmy Jones at 
Ciarden State last week, “that some of 
us would save a colt all year to win this 
pot. Right or wrong, many of the win- 
ners never amounted to much later on. 
I'm not blaming the race, for the race is 
a good one. at the right time and at the 
right distance. It's probably just coinci- 
dence. When I won it with Barbi/on in 
1956 he was absolutely perfect on that 
one day. The next week he couldn't have 
beaten a bull. But it doesn't look to me 
like there's any kntK'kout brown in this 
1967 field." 

Vitriolic, probably the best 2-year- 


old this season, was forced to skip The 
Garden Slate because of a shin splint— 
which, in the long run, may turn out to 
have been good for him. Last year his 
stablemate. Successor, won it easily and 
then spent most of this season trying to 
recapture bis old form, (joing back to 
last spring, when T. V. Commercial won 
the Lafayette Stakes at Keeneland. there 
have been no fewer than 26 difTerent 2- 
ycar-olds who have won stakes this year 
in preparing for The Garden Slate. On 
that basis, and off one very tine per- 
formance in New Jersey last week, 
Bugged must be given the same chance 
for success as any other coll in the sea- 
son ahead. 

As for Ivor Balding, there's a check 
for S18.X72 coming his way. He owes 
Pete Kriendlcr S82.50 out of it. and the 
boss another S280. "That's the least of 
my worries." said Balding as he headed 
back to Long Island. "If Mr. Whitney 
had come to the races, and if I had 
made those bets, we'd surely have lost. 
That's the way it ge»es." end 



Any man who hates to have his shirt 
tails keep creeping out will pay $1 more 
for this Abercrombie Viyella Shirt. 


Hod o healed argument with Abercrombie 
& Fitch's president obout this. This shirt 
costs about $1 more thon shirts that look 
much like it. 

I cloim thot Q person would pay $1 more 
for the Abercrombie Viyello Shirt because 
I think that without any question, doubt, 
or scurrying, it's ihe world's most luxuri- 
ous sport shirt. Worm, lush, not scrotchy. 
Single needle stitching wherever there's 
a stitch. 

Speclol contoured collar that stoys con- 
toured even when you wosh it. 
Hand-turned - or put it onother woy- 
cuffs that ore turned by hand, and double 
buttoned. 

Deeper, toke-more-fobric-to-do-lt button 
pockets to hold the 100 millimeter ciga- 
rette pocks. 

All the plaids ore perfectly matched — 
yoke and pockets line up splat on the 
pottern. Rich Viyella flonnel blended of 
55% Merino wool and 45% long staple 
cotton woven in England. 

In two words-whot we consider the most 


luxurious sport shirt in the world. (Thot's 
eleven words.) No motler— the president 
of Abercrombie & Filch soys it's the shirt 
toils thot do it. 

Claims that any mon who hunts, golfs, 
rakes, or racquets steams righr into the 
next county when his shirt foils keep 
creeping out. 

"Moke them put longer shirt toils on this 
shirt, so they won't keep pulling out every 
lime you move. That's what mokes this 
shirt worth $21." 

Well - he's our president. And he's a 
sportsman, I still soy thot it's because 
you can't buy a more luxurious shirt. The 
Abercrombie Shirt of Viyello, S, M. L, XL. 
Phone. Or visit ony of our stores. $21-0 
marvelously fine Chrisfmos present. 

In 8 authentic tortons, each $21. In 8 
solid colors, eoch $17. 
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WALKER’S Deluxe 


STRUCHT BOltRSON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER «. SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. 



THANK 
HEAVEN FOR.... 


When ii ho.v formed Iasi spring the 
two vo/iiiiiecrs who didn't know how 
in Sew York, while the eoaehes have 

O r>c ravv, \\ei afternoon last spring 
a liigh school mathematics teach- 
er. Jim SirtK-k. anil invseif met a straggly 
band of 50 boss and girls in a pasture 
adjacent to the I airlield Area School. 
The school, which serves several rural 
townships, is itself adjacent to metro- 
politan Fairtield. Pa., a community of 
some 5{K) in the foothills of the central 
Appalachians. More or less in order of 


Fairfield girls' vaek team ran in worn si 
to make a stopwateh stop. Sow the team 
urned a lot about little girls 


appearance, the pasture recently had 
been designated as the Fairfield track, 
the children were candidates for the 
institution's track team and Jim and I 
were track coaches. None of these phe- 
nomena had previously existed in I air- 
field. Also, none of them bore much 
resemblance to the tracks, track teams 
and track coaches that are found else- 
where. 


akers in a pasture and nr/.v eoaehed by 
has real uniforms and has itwi a meet 

BY Bll. GILBLRT 


To begin with, the pasture hud be- 
come a track in the same wa> that strips 
(vf coli'red paper became moncs in the 
W eimar Republic by liat. .-Ns pastures 
go. it was relatively level, but it had a 
distinct tilt toward the cast. (l ater we 
used this topographical eccentricity to 
advantage, \\hen wc wanted to build a 
kid's confidence we let him. or her. run 
a couple of 220s downhill. Cocky ones 
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of faii/ielil are (from far left, c/ockwi\e), 
I.iihIu, the .spee</\fer: Ann, « Mirpri.te Mcirier on the 
relay leani. Kathy, who threatened to wear her spikes 
to a (lance; and Cindy, never at a lo\s for >\ord\. 



Mtfi 


i " 


goi ilie opposite treatment.) The day 
before our first practice session Jim and 
I with a transit, tape, halls of string, 
slakes, two bags of lime and a lot of lit- 
tle boys— had attempted to mark off a 
440-\ard circular track in the pasture. 
After a few false arithmetical starts we 
got the calculations down pat. only to 
lind out that the final curse hit a swamp 
that was created by the overflow from a 


small creek that (lowed past the low 
easternimtst corner of the pasture. Af- 
ter stnue indecision, we finally lined off 
only a 4(K)-yard circle. 

The candidates for the track team 
were in some ways as irregular as their 
track. They showed up in sneakers, san- 
dals. galoshes and clodhoppers (l airfield 
being mostly an agricultural area). They 
wore overalls, school pants, hip buggers. 


skirts and a collection of sweat shins 
that had things like "Batman" and 
■■\V ikiwot'd. N.J." emblazoned on the 
breast. It was determined by a show of 
hands that only three of our hopefuls 
had seen a track meet. One of the more 
experienced members of the squad, a 
transfer student, had actually participat- 
ed in an intramural field day at his for- 
mer school. His event had been the sack 
eontuiufd 
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race. A p«rily girl allowed that she had 
come out to “play track” in hopes of 
losing 10 pourtds before the junior prom. 
A prospective weight man said he could 
throw that “gadget" (he was speaking 
of an eight-pound shot) a lot farther if 
it were not so heavy. 

Jim and I were not exactly unprepared 
for the greenness of our squad. To put 
it bluntly, there was no tradition or rec- 
ord of athletic excellence at Fairfield. 
For example, during the previous year 
the three varsity teams fielded by the 
school -soccer, basketball and baseball 
—had amassed what nuist be one of the 
worst interscholastic records in the na- 
tion. Among them they had won two 
contests while losing 38. At schedule- 
making lime coaches from other schools 
fought to arrange meetings with the 
teams from Fairfield. Other Fairfield 
coaches viewed the track project with 
weary cynicism. “Everybody thinks 
that if you tell them loud enough to go 
out and win they will win." said the dis- 
pirited basketball coach. “You gu>s 
will find out soon enough." 

Which brings us to the track coaches. 
Fifteen years and 30 pounds ago Jim 
Sirock had been a gewd sprinier. while 
a few years before that 1 had had a 
brief and undistinguished career as a 
milcr. Jim knew about starting bkxrks, 
that you pa.ss a relay baton with your 
left hand and similar matters. I remem- 
bered something about not passing on a 
curve and a phenomenon called the oxy- 
gen debt, lioih of us. after a few days 
of secret practice, were able to hit the 
right button on a stopwatch eight out 
of 10 times. But, despite certain tech- 
nical dcliciencies. v^c had a lot of en- 
thusiasm, for ever since our own pale. 
Heeling days of competitive glory wc 
liad remained track buffs. There is no 
worse sort of sports addict. 

It is perhaps illustrative of the nature 
of track cntiuisiasts to explain that, con- 
tran to common sense, nobody made 
or even asked Jim and I to organize a 
track team in a swamp out of a group 
ofboys and girls whodidn'i know ashoi- 
piii from a mushroom and who hadn't 
won an athletic contest within living 


memory. Quite the contrary, vve had 
begged the school board for permission 
to do so, badgered (he superintendent 
of the school for sawdust and equipment, 
stolen a sprinter and a half-miler from 
the baseball coach and shelled out .sonic 
money and a lot of time to get things 
going. Despite all of this it has been 
many a spring since 1 (and I am sure 
the same holds true for Jim) have had 
so much fun or been so satisfied with 
how I spent my hours. 

There were a variety of happenings 
that made it a good spring. There was a 
thin, raggedy little boy who comes from 
what is now' stylishly called “an Appa- 
lachian poverty pocket." He could run 
fast but not very far— boiled potatoes 
and coffee not being the best training 
meal. When he heard his name read out 
as one of those going to the first boys' 
meet he said solemnly. “That's the first 
lime I ever been on a good list." There 
was the discovery of a handsome 14- 
ycar-old who looks and talks like an 
all-Amcrican taglc Scout but who 
turned out to be much better than that. 
He just may be another Jim Ryun in 
half a dozen years. There was a tough. 
Huck Finn sort of kid — giving away 
several years and a lot of size — coming 
to the tape in a 440 with a six-inch lead. 
Trying to make a last, ulliniaic effort, 
he fell in the cinders but crawled across 
the line on bloody knees to save third 
place. Ten minutes later, his face and 
legs patched with Band-Aids, he was 
running and winning in a relay. 

But particularly there were a dozen 
or so little girls. Little girts when they 
get enthused, involved and turned on 
are. I now think, absolutely hcauliftil. 
The word is used in the hippie, not Loli- 
ta. way. For all of us down in this cor- 
ner of Appalachia they were the true 
flowers of spring. 

E arly in April I paid a visit to a 
fellow named Don Sterner, the 
track coach at Biglervillc. a community 
some 20 miles into the Blue Ridge from 
Fairfield. Don was a real track coach, 
with a real cinder track and a real track 


team — boys who ran 49-second quarter 
miles and threw the shot 53 feel. More 
important for my purposes. Don was, 
in our part of the world, the pioneer, 
virtually the only promoter of girls’ 
track, and when he died last September 
of cancer, at age 37, we lost a good 
friend. 

Don. when I saw him in April, was 
more than obliging, because he was an 
obliging man by nature and because, as 
I have learned, people involved in girls’ 
track arc like castaways on a desert is- 
land. Everybody is anxious to help every- 
body else. Though our land of the free 
effortlessly produces teeny hoppers, 
girls who otlkially run for the sport of 
it arc hard to come by. Anybody in 
this, so to speak, game always welcomes 
a newcomer who wants in for no other 
reason than that it will increase ilic com- 
petitive field. 

“Ciirls are a lot of fun." Don said, 
“but don't treat them like boys. They 
arc motivated differently. They will run 
their hearts out. but first you have to 
get them emotionally involved." 

Very shortly what Sterner was talk- 
ing about became apparent. One Sat- 
urday morning while working with a 
group of ninth-grade ladies— would- 
be sprinters I looked up to sec one of 
their contemporaries. Debbie, standing 
against the pasture fence, sobbing. Now 
Debbie is a big brunette who in a few 
years is going to be a beauty, the kind 
who will walk through life to the music 
of wolf whistles. However, there is no 
disputing the fact that, at the monicnt. 
she is a very hefty 14-ycar-oid. a bit on 
the aw kward side. 

"Debbie, did you twist your ankle (a 
common occurrence for pasture run- 
ners)?" 

“No." she wailed. “Those other girls 
are so fast and I'm so slow and fat," 
Blub, blub, blub. 

What would F-rich Fromm do? W'hal 
would Simone dc Beauvoir counsel? 
“Debbie. stop it." 1 said. “There is some- 
thing for every body in track, if ihcv want 
to work. Wc just haven't got the right 
event for you yet. How about trying the 
high jump?'’ 

roniimmt 
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with Rowan & Martin, Jefferson Airplane, Bobbie Gentry. Special GueA Stars: 
Sergio Mendes & Brasil '66, in color, NBG'TV, Thurs., Nov. 30, 7:30'8:30 EST; 6:30 CST. 



High reliability, true-to-life color-the Tonsberg (top) 23” 
diag., 295-sq. in. lowboy, and Headliner (bottom), 14" diag., 
102-sq. in. color portable. Both have RCA's Super Bright Hi- 
Lite Tube, powerful New Vista* chassis. Headliner, $329.95* 


Get quality at any price! (top to bottom) The Standish: 6 
speakers, 40 watts peak power, auto/manual changer. Ara- 
besque Solid State stereo phono; swIng-out lift-off speaker 
enclosures. Modest priced Magician. Arabesque, $69.95* 


See Holiday Special Gift Ideas 
at your RCA Victor dealer's. 


New Instant-Pic ends warm-up wait-the Roommate black- 
and-white TV. 19" diag., 184-sq. in. picture. New Vista* 
20,000-volt chassis. Great picture, great gift, great buy! 









Suddenly the world is safer 
on a great new tire. / 



The rumors come true! 
About a revolutionary new kind of 
tire: the radial. A road-gripping, gas- 
saving, mileage-boosting rubber 
miracle. 

This is the tire the rumors 
were all about. The B. F. Goodrich 
Silvertown Radial 990. 

It opens a whole new age 


BJEGoodrii 

The 





of driving. The Radial Age. 

This is the tire that will travel 
5,000, 10,000, even 1 5,000 miles far- 
therthan tires thatcome on new cars. 

It’s the tire that puts up to 
41% more rubber on the ground. 
To give you amazing traction on wet 
roads; far shorter braking distances. 
To make your car follow curves like 


a train follows rails. 

At high speeds, the Radial 
990’s ride is positively velvety. 
Dynacor* rayon cord has a lot to do 
with that. 

And, wonderof wonders, the 
Radial 990 even squeezes up to 10‘'o 
more miles out of a gallon of gas. 

Don’t be surprised if, ten 


years from now, almost every car in 
America is rolling on radials. 

But you can enter the Radial 
Age today. Now that you know the 
place : your B. F. Goodrich dealer's. 



:h launches 

Radial Ase 



'68 Quick. Now we’re talking your language. 



QS>400 comes with a 400-cubic- 
inch, 4-barrel, 340-hp.,V-8. 

If you like a responsive car, 
we’re talking your language. 


Heavy-duty springs and shocks. 
The way It handles Is hard to 
describe. Experience It firsthand. 

The full line of GM safety equipment 
is standard. Items such as backup 
lights and parking lights. Wouldn’t 
you really rather have a Quick? nm 
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"I can’t even skip rupc." Bluh. hliib. 

There is a happy etulinp to the Deb* 
hie story. Aftcra bit she stopped blubber* 
ing and began to work like cra/y at 
becoming one of those rare creatures, a 
girl distance runner. She is no threat as 
vet to Marie Mulder, but you can’t tell. 
Never undcrcstiniaic the power of a girl 
who wants to be .svelte. 

Robin, another 14-vear*old. is some- 
thing else again. She is a trim little bird 
who can run. We did not discover this 
virtue for several weeks, until after her 
father and 1 talked her out of wearing 
skintight shorts to practice. Prior to 
that she hadn't run very hard, for the 
legitimate fear that she would split her 
britches. Among other things, Don Ster- 
ner had promised to help us get started 
by staging an informal practice meet 
between his girls and our.s. When the 
date for this event was announced Rob- 
in went into a tizzy. "Mr. Gilbert. I 
can t ptissibly go to Biglcrvillc that day 
to run. Vicky's having a party, and I'm 


going to stay all night at her house.” 

W hat would Jumbo l-lliott say if Dave 
Patrick begged off from the Nt'AA finals 
because he was going to a slumber par- 
ty at Jimmy Ryun's? 

"Robin, that is up to you. You can't 
be in two places at once. You've got to 
make your own choice.” 

.After presumably mulling over this 
inspired collection of homilies Robin 
came back snitlling. "Mr. Gilbert. I 
really want to run. but I want to go to 
the party. What am I going to do'.’” 
Bluh. blub. 

"Robin, you do what you want to do 
most. I can't tell you." 

"I want to run most." bluh. bluh. 
"Please don't be mad at me." 

With three daughters of my own I 
had come to know most of the girls 
who showed up every afternoon in the 
pasture (I no longer think of my oldest 
daughter. Lyn. as such, but as my 220 
sprinter and .second girl on the 440 re- 
lay team). However, I knew most of 


them with ribbons in their hair and birth- 
day cake smeared over their faces, In 
the beginning the tendency around the 
pasture was to continue thinking of the 
girls as little squealers w|io were out for 
sort of an athletic party. However, it 
slowly became apparent that they were 
something far different, more than this. 
W'lialcver we did ji>gged. sprinted, 
jumived- there were always half a doz- 
en girls well up front, ahead of the boys, 
l urlhermore. at the end of a two-hour 
practice session it was invariably a girl 
who wanted to know if she couldn't run 
some more. 

l irst' most of the lime and in a lot 
of different ways- was a wispy, leggy 
11-ycar-old. i inda. l.inda has a great 
mop of honey-colored hair from under 
which peers a rare and eltin face. You 
seldom see her when she is not laughing 
out of what apparently is sheer pleasure 
in being l.inda and being where she is. 
In addition to being the tiriginal joy girl, 
she is also, usually, at least three yards 

ronli/iiifd 



Cvriiiig III wiiie tfi.\liiitce work, fiiirfiehi moppets lope through grass as full o', they are, oututle the fenced piiMiire where practues are held. 
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ahead of anybody — girl, boy or man — 
who tries (o run with her. 

“Mr. Gilbert, can I run a hundred 
yards with you just for practice?" Linda 
said one day when I knew less about 
this remarkable sprite than I do now. 
The notion appealed ioe\er>one. partic- 
ularly the high school principal, who 
was standing nearby, a portly gentleman 
whom the kids call, behind his wide back, 
Captain Zoom Zoom. 

■T’ll just Jog along with her. I don't 
want to discourage her." I said in an 
aside to Captain Zoont Zoom, who gave 
me one of those withering, high-school- 
prineipal smirks. 

We went out (tie first 50 yards at w hat 
seemed to me a recklessly fast pace, but 
I consoled myself because Linda was 
able to stay at my side. About 10 yards 
from the finish line she went zip past 
me. Try ing to stay by her side. 1 felt some- 
thing go z-zz-pop in my right calf. 

“Boy. Mr. Gilbert, you run good for 
somebody old.” Linda said sincerely, as 
she wailed for me. The experience con- 
vinced me that my future in track and 
field lay in filling out entry forms for 
girls like Linda. 

Cindy is 12, with legs that start below- 
her chin. She is a dark, cool child whose 
general appearance can only be described 
as saturnine. She has a Roman nose, 
black gambler’s eyes and unlimited confi- 
dence. ‘Til be the best jumper and one 
of the best runners, not quite as good 
as Linda but pretty good." Cindy an- 
nounced calmly on the first day. not 
giving an opinion but staling a fact. No- 
body has yet disproved it. 

l or instructional purposes, wc ttiok 
the girls to Gettysburg College in April 
to watch a track meet. After studying 
the collegians for a time Cindy gave her 
verdict. "TheyTe bigger than wc are. 
It'll be a while before wc beat them." 
She was, 1 am sure, thinking in terms of 
weeks, not years. 

Ann is Linda's sister, a year older 
and bigger and heavier. She is not a.s 
ephemeral in cither body or spirit as 
her sister, but she has a charm all her 
own. .Ann is the kind that everyone who 
has anything to do with large groups of 


children hopes to find and. once having 
found, cherishes. She is the kind who 
doesn’t lose either her slux* or her head 
and helps everybody else keep theirs, 
She knows what she's meant to do and 
does it. She is always in the right line 
and instinctively picks up gum wrapjvers. 
But as splendid a virtue as responsibility 
is. from an administrative standpoint, it 
does not win races. It appeared, though 
one might wish it otherwise, that this 
model girl was doonicd to be overshad- 
owed by the swifiies— Robin, Cindy 
and her own little sister, Linda. How- 
ever. such is Ann’s sweet temper that 
this fact did not seem to discourage her. 
She was always the first at practice and 
last to leave, and she worked every min- 
ute she was in the pasture. 

T hree weeks after that first cold 
spring afternoon wc loaded up 
the girls and look them to Bigicrville. 
Don Sterner held out his Penn Relay- 
type runners from the competition, but 
otherwise the girls from the pasture more 
than held their ow n. They even did some- 
thing that nobody from lairfield ever 
did: they won s<ime events — a few 
dashes, a jump and. to the .satisfaction 
of all. a relay . 

“That little thing is a runner." Don 
Sterner said as we watched Linda streak 
across the line five yards in front of the 
next lOO-yard dasher. "Why don't you 
bring four of them over to the C'hambeiv 
burg Relays? They’re going to run a 
special girls’ 440 in between the boys' 
races." 

“In age groups? Our oldest one's only 
I4." 

“It s open. Most of us will have I7- 
to l8-year-oIds, but your kids won’t be 
embarrassed. (Jood experience ” 

There followed a week of spirited com- 
ixrtiiion for the four relay-team places. 
The winners were Robin; another 14- 
ycar-old. a little Drcsden-doll-likc blonde 
named Juanita: Linda, naturally; and. 
to the surprise and pleasure of every- 
one. her sister -Ann. w hose serious prac- 
tice had paid dividends. “Mr. Gilbert, 
arc you sure I should go?" Ann asked, 


beaming with pride of accomplishment 
but not so flustered in victory as to lose 
her straight-shooter view of the world. 
"Sherry beat me in one of the races. 
Maybe she should have my place.’’ 

“.Ann, you are it.” 

A station wagon full of girls is, as a 
rule, not as dangerous as a load of boy s, 
You are not so apt to get hit in the car 
with a dirty sweat sock or have to slop 
to break up fights. However, girls nor- 
mally are as loud as boys, though more 
iwittcry. like a ihickclful of thrushes 
going full blast on a summer's day. But 
driving toward Chambersburg on that 
Saturday morning, absolute, painful 
silence prevailed. 

"Look." I said, playing the cheery 
coach. “Remember, (here are six cars 
full of girls going to Chambersburg to- 
day. and they arc all just as scared as 
you are.’’ 

"No. they're not," Robin said. "No- 
body has ever been as scared as l am." 

“Everybody is scared the first time, t 
was so nervous I threw up the first time 
I ran." 

“Don't say things like that,’’ Robin 
pleaded. 

“You’re all chicken." said cool Cin- 
dy. the Jumper, who was just along for 
the ride and whose competitive nature 
was chafed by her spectator's role. "Any 
of you want to quit i'll take your place." 

Now , inolhcr parts of the w orld Cham- 
bersburg. I’a. (pop. IX.OOO) is seldom 
thought of as a metropolis, but if you 
come from Fairfield it is Big Town, If 
silence can grow more silent, that iswhai 
happened as we progressed through the 
suburbs. There were a few gaspy asth- 
matic sighs and chokes, but nobmly 
made a voluntary peep until we reached 
Chambersburg High School, where the 
relays were being held. The school is 
about normal size for a city institution, 
which makes it roughly fivetimes as large 
as F airfield, which each year has a gradu- 
ating class of 40 or so. 

“Oh. my gosh." said l.inda. who for 
once was not laughing. “I'm gening 
cold all over." 

We parked behind the grandstand, 
and some of the girls slowly disem- 
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Clearing a low lua ille in cxcellenl form h Dehhie, who lannt hcil her track career with a good cry because site thought she nu.i a/wu and fat. 


barked. Robin sal huddled in the cor- 
ner seal, her lecih literally chattering, a 
look of piteous terror on her face. 

"Mr. Ciilbcri. 1 can't do it. I’lease 
lake me home." 

"I.ei her go,” shrugged Cindy. "I 
can do it.” 

"Shut up. Cindy." four of u.s ordered. 

"Oh, Robin." piped Juanita in her 
teeny-\veeny Alice in Wonderland voice, 
"just think, the faster wc run the soon- 
er we can get off the track." 

Juanita tugged. Ann and I each got 
an arm and together we dragged our 
reluctant anchor girl toward the lield. 
The girls momentarily were cheered 
when they were admitted free through 
the competitors' gate, the first time that 
had happened to any of them, but pan- 
ic settled in again when we got to the 
lield and they saw the spectators in the 
grandstand. 

"There are thousands (if people [there 
actually were about 500]." Robin whis- 
pered in a strangled voice, "l.ook at 
them. They're all looking at me." 


N\e did not dwell on the crowd as 
long as we might have, since we shortly 
found the corner of the field where the 
other girls* relay teams had congregated. 
The others were from big cities like 
Chambersburg. Gettysburg and Biglcr- 
villc. They were wearing real uniforms 
(the day before my wife had dyed T 
shirts green for our girls) and real track 
shi>es. They were all enormous and busy 
making brisk evehanges with the relay 
baton. The l airlield girls huddled togeth- 
er, shivering. 

"Now go on out and loosen up." I 
ordered in a son of let's-show-the-fiag 
voice. 

"NNe'd rather just wail." said Robin. 
And that they did. like four death-row 
inmates. 

There is an ancient saw in sports that 
every coach has used or tried to use at 
one lime or another in the interest of 
building confidence in timid performers. 
It runs: "Look, they put on their pants 
just like you do. one leg at a time," I 
decided to bowdleri/e this cliche and 


put it to immediate use. "I ook. these 
girls comb their hair Just like you do. 
They’re just girls like you are." 

"No they're not." said htvnesi .Ann. 
"They are twice as big as we are and a 
lot older," 

Technically speaking, she was right. 
,\s Don Sterner had said, the other teams 
were made up of high school juniors 
and seniors, and big ones at that. Lven 
our two 14-ycar-olds. Juanita and Rob- 
in, small for their age, were tiny in com- 
parison to their opponents, while 11- 
year-old Linda, our lead-off runner, 
was absolutely dwarfed by the muscular, 
buxom 17-ycar-old who had lined up be- 
side her. 

"Just run as hard as you can. and 
give Juanita the baton when you get 
there. Thai’s all you have to remember." 
1 gave my last counsel and then slipped 
away, thinking it would not help the 
girls at all if their coach were to be sick 
in front of thousands and thousands of 
people who were all watching him. The 
enormity of tfie mismatch suddenly had 

tonUnard 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


HACKSTAGE AT RUSINESS WEEK 



\Vo*re gro.Tt admirers of both Joe 
Namaths; Joe* Namalh, Quarterback, 
and J(H* Namalh, Businessman. In 
<-asc you didn’t know, the Jot star who 
« an throw a football seventy yards can 
also piti'h a pretty R«)od businos.s pro* 
j>ositi()n. Unlike your ordinary foot- 
ball h<-ro. his iK)situm as President of 
Joe Namath As.so( iates entitles him 
to a Wkkk subscription. 

As a matter of fact. Bi:sin'fs,s Wkkk 
is a Saturday iiero 'that’s (fur issue 
d.iyi to thousands of quarterbacks of 
busine.ss arul industry, tin- men who 
call the signals in ciunpanies all over 
the husine.ss W(trld. We keep them 
brii’fed on trends. d4-v<*lopments, com- 
panies, products, and people. 

Like Mr. Namath. Bt:siNtxs Wkkk 
has a goal. ttKj-- to bo indispon.'Mible 
to the men who make America’s busi- 
nes.s decision.^, and we’ll use every for- 
mation of words and pictures to reach 
that end. 

Every week, our hero attracts a 
i rowd of more than 000 men on 
the hottest management teams in the 
country. And those are just Busine-ss 
Wkkk siihscrihrrs. You should hear 
al«>ut tlio pass-along. 


You adverti-se in 
Businf_s.s Wkkk 
to inform 
management 



LITTLE GIRLS ronUnued 


become apparent to me. Was it possible 
for a team to be lapped in a 440 relay 
on a 440 track? Would Robin run the 
wrong way? What had 1 got these trust- 
ing little girls into? This was the end of 
the girls’ track team. It would not sur- 
vive such a humiliation. Things worked 
out better than any of us expected they 
would. There was a bad start, which 
was entirely the fault of a meathcaded 
otiicial who, at the moment. I would 
gladly have executed with his own start- 
ing gun. Linda was left 25 feet behind 
at the post, but incredibly that tiny lit- 
tle thing, once she began to run. made 
up ground on the big girls in front of 
her. Petite Juanita and solid Ann held 
their own. and when Robin got the ba- 
ton she was only five yards behind. In- 
stead of fainting she gritted her chip- 
munk teeth and ran a 13-second 100, 
s^hich is good for any 14-year-old and 
was half a second faster than she had 
ever run before. The girls didn’t win, 
but they were anything but dLsgraccd. 

For several reasons the Chambersburg 
Relays were for the Fairfield girls’ track 
team what the Rubicon was for Julius 
Caesar. Itwas their baptism of fire. After- 


ward they were veterans. Driving back 
to Fairlield that afternoon they yelled 
and screamed and. when we .stopped at 
a drivc-in. ate cheeseburgers, French 
fries and milk shakes like a boys’ track 
team. The mood was summed up by 
Robin. "Mr. Gilbert, let’s run every- 
where. I'll never be frightened again." 
And she hasn’t been. 

On the strength of the respectable 
showing in Chambersburg we went, a 
few nights later, to a meeting of the 
local PTA, asking for track shoes for 
the girls. The PTA was broke but, after 
some politicking, agreed to reduce the 
gift of gowns to the choir by three and 
order 10 pairs of spiked shoes. The choir 
director was milled, but the girls were 
as ecstatic, as if they had been given guld- 
en slippers. The shoes were delivered on 
3 rainy afternoon, and the girls put them 
on inside, then paraded up and down 
the corridors, mostly walking on their 
heels, leaving only a few spike marks 
on the floors, 

"Wow.” said Kathy, an aspiring 1.3- 
ycar-old quarter milcr, "I’m going to 
wear mine w hen we have our next dance. 
Some guy steps on me by mistake, 

foniinufd 
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On sale at Sears 


Craftsman Multi^speed Sabre Saw 


For heavy-duty commercial use. On sale at a homeowner’s price 1 
Regularly $ 54 . 99 . Now only *39.99. 


Save $1 5 . 00 ! The Craft.sman sabre 
saw cuts wood 4 inches thick, delicate 
veneer, brass, copper, steel — even 
leather and plastic. 

This vcrsiit i Ic saw is a breeze to use. Tlic 
baseplate adjusts (r-45° left or right for 
bevel cuts. The sawdust blower keeps dust 
away fn)m the tutting line, st) you can al- 
way.s Iff what you're doing. 

A special counter-balance reduces vi- 
bration. so there’s Uis fatigue. An auxiliary 
knob for two-liand use assures full lonirol 


even in awkward cutting pt)sitions. 

And listen to tliis exciting feature: an 
electronic "reserve power circuit " automat- 
ically adds power when the going gets 
rough, so the pre-set speed is constantly 
maintained. 

There's a choice of 1 1 speeds to suit 
every job perfectly, so blades will cut faster 
and last longer! 

Sears Craftsman" sabre saw comes com- 
plete with 8 bladc-s and blade holder, edge 
guide, circle-cutting attachment, chip shield 


and anti-splinter attachment, all included in 
the sale price. 

Sale ends December 23, 1967. Remem- 
ber. there s No Money Down on Scars Ea.sy 
Payment Plan. You can’t do better than 
Sears. 


Free service and parts upon return if any 
part proves defective within one year of sale. 
This guarantc*e dtK-s not apply to electric 
r»x>ls used in rental sc-rvice. 


LITTLE GIRLS <t,n,murd 


What beats the 
aroma of a great 
autumn day 
in the woods? 

Nothing. 

But a pipeful of 
Field & Stream 
comes mighty close. 





cd hy the gari^h shirts was just what 
ihe> needed. After that lhe> were. st> to 
speak, off to the races. Two days later 
wc ran against girls from a suburban 
school near Baltimore. The school was 
as large as C hambersburg. but nobody 
paid it no never mind. The girls swariiK’d 
out of the bus looking like a herd of 
ctKkv zebras. As usual, when it comes 
to gamesmanshtp. C indy was in a class 
hy herself. She swaggered past a wide- 
cved Murvland girl, swished her striped 
shirt a couple of limes as if it were a 
mink stole and then ostentatiously 
clacked her brand-new spikes under her 
opponent's nose. She then went t>ut to 
mop up the hroad jump without even 
taking olV her zchra shirt. FToni there 
on it got better. 

"VVe did it." sliriekcd Linda, who 
had done a good bit of it all by herself. 
“F'airtield won something." 

Nor did the ice cream and the rib- 
bons end there. When school was over 
nobody, least of all Jim and 1. wanted 
to slop. The girls and some of the boys 
organized a club, which they called the 
! airlield Striders. They put on sonw 

cunwumi 



.-} Mibwuy t ide was soiiiet/iiitjf ehe again. Taking adyantage of the nonriidi 

hour, the coiinlry girh hold their own kind of rnnihle willi an inipionipin workout. 


I'll jab him right through his big Ijk.” 

The llnal step in the making of a track 
team was the zebra sweat shirts. One 
aftcrniKvn Robin, hand behind her back, 
came up to parley. "All those girls at 
Chamhershurg had uniforms, sort of. 
Can wc. Mr. Gilbert'.’” 

■'Sure. But wc'li have to gel them our- 
selves. Wc can't get anything else from 
the PTA." 

"That's O.K. We can buy our own. 
I.iH>k. this (>nly cost S2 at the 
Waynesboro Knitting Mill." So saying, 
she whipped out her hidden treasure, a 
pullover that hung just at miniskirt 
length and was marked with two-inch- 
wide, blaek-and-whilc horizontal stripes. 
Suddenly all the girls appeared, leasing: 
"Can wc, can wc? Can we get them?" 

It was not exactly the kind of cos- 
tume I had had in mind, but what the 
hell. As Don Sterner had advised, girls 
arc different and need to be emotionally 
involved. "Cio ahead. You have to wear 
them, not me." 

The next afternoon we drove the girls 
to the Waynesboro Knitting Mill, and 
they all returned striped. The lift provid- 
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Special 



Whether you’re scratch or scuffer— or somewhere in 
between— you can enjoy a bargain like this: 

Buy one dozen Faultless golf balls- and you get 
a 6-month subscription to Golf Digest free! 



Tliis lias to 1)0 the iierfoct all-weather 
gift — a value at no extra cost. And 

the whole tiling is ^[ift-wrapped in a ^ 
liainlsoine, re-usal)l(‘ jihistic ease. 


Faultless, of course, is (he | 

first real change in golf halls in ^ 

two generations. It conforms to all ’ 
l’S(h\ rules . . . and then adds one move 


dimension: ft's viriudllij ahvse-proof. Fven your 
wife will have a tough time cutting this ball! 


Try it yourself. Vou‘11 find that the 19()S Faultless 
is ('ven better now. We’ve added imiiroveil click and inpirovcd 
distance. It strokes solidly, smoothly, off the tee . . . through the 
irons . , . and jiarlicularly on the green. You’ll wonder what keeps it 
on line so well. Simiile. There’s alisolutcly nothing — no core, no 
winding, no cover — to shift weight or get out of balance. 

book for the .sjiecial bonus box wherever you buy golf balls. 

The supply is a little bit limited, so hurry, please. If you 
can't find it in your favorite ))ro shop or .sj>orting goods store, 
just drop us a line. 





F.\ULTl,I';ss UUBBKK COMP.VNY 
Ohio 4-180.5 



71I<25C 


. . really, it’s like hitting a 


new golf ball every time you swing!” 


Lini.E GIRLS ronllniifd 


dances and suppers u> raise money for 
Iravcl and real uniforms. Along with all 
of this, they kept coming out everyday 
all summer and fall to run in the pas- 
ture. Jim and 1 and other parents and 
teachers were there, loo. driving little 
girls to AAU track meets all over the 
East, bringing them and their collection 
of medals hack to the mountains. 

Where in -April \\c had to drag the 
girls out of the car to run in ( hambers- 
burg, they no\s literally leap out to get 
a crack at girls from Philadelphia. Bal- 
timore. Washington and Nen >ork. 
Linda has continued to be what she first 
seemed to he- a girl ho can run against 
anyone. Her sister Ann has found her 
stick— the broad jump. Last time out 
she jumped \5Vi and there arc few 
I J-vear-olds jumping farther, ( indy has 
found the hurdles, which suit her tal- 
ents and temperament. Robin is taking 
a keen professional interest in the time 
of Tennessee A&l sprinters, Kathy, the 
jam-a-spike-lhru-lheir-loc blonde, can. 


as it turns out, run forever and at meets 
now watches C harlottc Cook specula- 
tively. biding her time (about two more 
years) until she can run against her. .And 
Lyn. the daughter who was a relay wor- 
ry. has now more or less established 
herself as the best I l-year-old half miler 
in the Midatlanlic area. 

Along the way. after discovering that 
the A.AU sponsored a lot of age-group 
competitors, the Slriders recruited half 
a do/en 8- and y-year-old Bonnies. Kar- 
ens. Dehbvs. Lees, Sandys. who, all pul 
together. tU into one pair of mcdiiim- 
si/cd sweat pants. However, they arc 
only tiny in bulk. Otherwise they are 
very big around here. They were particu- 
larly big a few weekends ago when they 
went to New York, where they gawked 
at tall buildings, got lost on the subway 
and spent the mghi in a real hotel. I he 
ne\t afternoon they ran three quartets 
of a mile in N an (. orllandl I’ark. sprint- 
ing across the finish line to help Kair- 
licld win the title. Now, admittedly. lit- 


tle girls’ cross-country is an esoteric 
adjunct to what can only be regarded as 
a minor minor sport. Nevertheless, at 
the moment we have in Fairfield (pop. 
.^00) a great, gaudy trophy that says 
our little girls ran faster than anyone 
else in New York City (pop, eight mil- 
lion) on Oct. 21 . 

The c«Hinlry niousc-cily mouse syn- 
drome being what it is. there wa.s a lot 
of yelling and screaming in Van Cort- 
landl Park after the awards were made, 
but one girl never lost her cend and that 
was Cindv, who will compete against 
anybody, anywhere, at anything, includ- 
ing cross-country. “What do we do now? 
We've seen all those girls," Cindy asked, 
nodding towards New York ( ily. 
‘■fXm'l gel a big head." I told her. "Re- 
mcmlvcr. those girls from l>etroil ran 
the legs right off of you back in Sep- 
tember." 

But that was just the coach talking. 1 
was thinking: there is always Munich in 
1972. you cool little chick. cno 



As Bit Gilbert tUscovered, little girls are beuiitifiil aiul will rm their hearts out if}ou con get them eimiioiioll) inuilvetl, enihoscd oinl lunieil on. 
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POSITIVELY 

PENDLETON 


Casually speaking. Pendletons are a bright spot in the 
merry Christmas tradition, welcome lo all who give 
or receive Yuletide bounty. Always of virgin wool, 
excitingly styled and in the rich, glowing colors that 
attend Pendleton's heritage of craftsmanship, this 
year's sportswear by Pendleton again sets the 
holiday pace. 




...the cheery way to brighten Christmas giving 





Pui?cb 


Recipe 


""An imaginative and refreshing gift idea— perfect for anyone you know who'd enjoy a hearty blend of lively 
writing and great photography each week throughout the year to come. 

( 1 52 spirited weeks of the world of sport — people, p/aces. and events. \ 

2 Add page after page of unforgeffab/e co/or — memorable photography I 

and commissioned art. 

3 Stirring action — the Winter and Summer 0/ympics, the Masters and U. S. Open. 
r the World Series, the Rose Bowl and Super Bowl, the Kentucky Derby, the 
' Stanley Cup playoffs, and the best of sport each week. 

And Sports Illustrated arrives just as you'd expect: announced with a colorful gift card hand signed in 
your name and mailed to your friends at just the right time. Each gift begins with Si's Double Holiday 
issue announcing the Sportsman of the Year and previewing the college bowl games. So, serve up some 
SI Christmas Punch today. Just turn to the gift order form bound into this issue, fill out and mail. It's a 
fun-filled Christmas toast your friends will remember all year long. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED /640 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE /CHICAGO. ILL1N0IS/60611 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


^.iM I [1 ;'j.N I,. la 11 ., ^ 1 . :• 

ivixrv iiurcjM'il tlic JvU' I .isicrn Dimmoii K'aJ 
• i. lines KMT ■.Ik- MDI Si ns i‘ ’ 1 1 H 
, inu-l'l.i,.- n\kl \S|> is -1 p ,..r v 1 ' 

III ll)C M'eKIlJ h.ill III IV .11 Ml. I I'll 1 I ' 1 • ' 

I, I .iiiiiinica thrcM ihisi IiukIuIikspi .'r-s 
t ,11111. Ill s \ S DIM il ) I' III li.ili .1 e.i' • • 
.jiiv Ir.iiii N.liiiul in I'a i.nnKi siii.ifUi .■ i ; - 
. mnniKi III rKiiisii''. Iln.1, I’l-' .iiul Hi.iO Ik • 


-• I'.lvCI 

I' u.iiiK's I tiirj-i'l.i 
"11 e.i'iK'' bchinJ. r.iii u 
ilh iKtii sir.jielil xieliiriC' 

MT Sew nrlc.ifie wlii-ii C'lii. 

e hUii/iT. SI 


• k'lij t 

1 swliTii's in Ihc Mipskici.' 

i' rn isiti lit, II iiD.n. 

WHIIIIIHI Mlx-Jk Ik 


•line win KMT Sew tlfk-.m-. wluk- l.isl-i'l.ui- K| S- 

II ( KS |4- nil. Willi IWK niKfe Iksm's cvk-nilcJ iN 
Iksii.l: .Ui'.K. 1,. iiM' SI W riui I \SS IT.4. I...I 

iltcO IK 1 Kwi’i.L-s i'm'i Im's" I R'lS-h?. whfth w!m 
iwp. Ill ihri'c DM I .\S I '-M ilf.>[i|H.'ul IWK III iliiee. 
I > \ kl A SI) in-nii 1,1,1 ihii-e Mr.iii!lii hoUnc K'alini: 
ki-TiUKki IIU ‘11; anj -\S \HM\1 l<-l 1 ) wiin line 

!k 47.''l‘lOt^ SI <)S ’(NT) h'r.iki.’ Tn ei«In'‘.'ilan‘,V'l.’.'^ 

Ifin Mrc.ik mill a IM ll'h iiel.vri ovef Nnalicin . 
I'lil Il.iricij aMKlhvr wnh a I I'. III7 kws Ui Dall.n 
SH \ unsl OS ( IN'i ami l•|m. VDI I l*HI \ ( I.S 
4 1 liKiiiivc,! llic I a'lcrn Div iMnn Ic.ul baek iiml Inrih 
il urine (lie week uniil Ihr ( Vltivi linalK kel < »i«k ii 
W illi a Ilh III iieliiri kmt ihc ^heri heloie the 
i.ii^L'il ii.iwil ( I s,7I'l I in PhilaileIr'Ina Inilnrs , I’rinf 
1.. Ilieir hieeai'ic. iheC ell ivs heal Sc.iiilv 1 14 111 anil 
ilie W jfri.irs Ml IK), ami I.ki ik ihe Kki.iN I 7ii 
IIT. uliilc ihe 7fK'T\ ili'lealeil Ihe Rki.iIv |22 HD 
.I'lJ llie ll.iwk' 117. and loiI Ik I lie I’lilKite II > 
III) ReiiJce be.ilirli: llic 7fter.. 1ftiri|,|ifaee Of- 
I KOI 1 (T-i.i en.ipi'^ii Ihe Hawks' Ikiik mnnniii 
'(reak wnh a 114 HIT iictnrs hefnie hemn iipsel hs 
Ihe Hulls, and si \S l OKk M.T| IkM i«k kI ihcee 

HM IIMORI i'-T|jndC‘|SClSk\Th7-Tjshared 

Ihe cellar as Ihe Rosals spin I wo eaiiies and Hie Kul> 
lets won iwK kI three. Ihe S I . M)l IS ( lri-4i lead 

III Ihe Wesiern Disismn slipped Ik ti/^ names when 
Hie Hawks dm Piled ihree siraiuhl alter wmnniu nine 
III a fow.S \ S I R \S< ISCn ii;.7) was :.| iKr Hie 
week, and I OS .\SCil I I S (T.hi was I-l j, Jerri 
kSest relumed aller liemi; sidelined with a Iraslured 
hand since Ihe seasun siaried S\s I)|| (,o |4.|<1 
Iks{ three nl hee. hut (he R.itkeis' two wms were 
b.ick-to-haek user the knicks and Ihe Hulls SI- 
V I 1 1 I M-141 dropped Us eiithih in a row and then 
tseal San Dieito Ml) 114 to break Ihe streak, while 
lisi-placc ( HIC .\kiO iNM) sn.ipiH-d iis siv-it.imc 
losim: sir mu w Ilh a I 'I 1 h) sictorj oser Hie Pistons, 

BOXING t)K k IKilK rel.iined Ins world lielil- 
heassweiuli' lille with a I IHi round 1 kO.iset Mon- 
i.iii.i s Roger Rouse m I as Veg.is Ipuee .'4| 
Heasiweiitht HI Sll R M VlIllS remained iitide- 
lealed in II maU'hes when he u.iined his ninlli 
siraiuhi kiiockoiil oser Perusi.in Koherln Dasila 
111 Hie sesenili round ol a scheduled lo-ronmlei m 
Srock holm. Sweden. 

FOOTBALk SM ( I 1 SI 1 kSl) (ri.4i delealed 
Minneiolj (I-h-I) 14 10,111 I sros kells \ 1 w,HoiKh* 
down plimgs's. ihe Iasi with nnl) Ih seconds re mam- 
iiig. .mil iiiosed inlo h'>l plase m Hie Cenlui i Dm- 
nonwIienSl 1 Oius l '4- 1 l lost to I'Hlt *i 

c UI II I he Bear* Jack ( '•incann,m ssmed one II) 
.Old llitew ihrce l,iutlidown p.isses TI sards i,i 
Dick (rordon Hhe longesi ol the sear in His Nil i 
sards to (lordon ,ind .^1 sards to Hoh Junes 
while Ihc Cardinals lost Ihe hall scsen times mi in- 
■erccplions ,ind twice on lunihlcs Tliird-pl.tce Nl W 
>ORk |S-S|. Kills a gainc oui ol lirsi. heal Pilii- 
hiirgh lI-*-li Ik III when Iran larkcnion lossed 
iwo 1 D p.isses and rookie Rands Miiimear scored 
iw Ice ( entral Disisuin I e.idei tiRliNHk) I'-I- 
I I, slesfiile Hie loss ol Harl Slarr in llic sccind uiiar- 
ler with a heasi miurs. handed S.ui Ir.iiicisco 
(k-kiiis lourih loss in a row, M 0 I ndelealed HM- 
I IMORT ik.O.Il held Us lead in Hie t oasial Dis,- 
sion tis crushing Deir.sii M-k-Ii 41 7. while 1 < )S 
.\Nt .1 I t S 1 7-1-1 1 lein.iincd a game hehind with a 
.11 .1 toul ol Allanij |l-k-l I. Dallas' (7-1) lead in 
Hie Catiili»l [)isist«,n ss.is cui io iwii games when 
Sonns Jurgensen losscd lour touchdown passes m 
leading \k -vSHIMiION i4-4-I) lo a 17 III upset 
■ iscr the Cosshsi>s. Norm Snead coiiipleted I'* ol I" 
passes lor .KIT sards and lour loiichdowns .is scsond- 
Place PHII M)1 I PH1\ l‘ 'l delealed New Or- 
leans ll-Tl 4K II, 

All Joe N.inidth Hissed seorme passes ,»( 4' i arils 
lo ticorge Sauer and 75 sards to Don Masn.ird in 
building up a I')-.* lead 1'or MW kORk l7.I.|| 
early in the I'ourih guarler against Boston I.I-7-I > 

I hen Don I rull. starting his lirsi game Ho Ihe Patri- 
ots. scored two dTiek 1,>uchdow ns i>n runs ,ind lossed 


M'.ison was k\nn W III I WOK I It '..'i. 

HARNESS RACING J.ick Slihl'i Ml \l)OW 
PMiil w,in yM.IKlo when Hills Haughlon diose 
him to j nose sicturs over lunncr-up Heo til \H 
III Hie iirie-mile MSlI.HHH ( .ine lulunii P.ue at 
A onkei' Ills' Hurd lee m ihc p.icing I riple (town 
Hull l.iriinglon hccaiiie Hie h'sl droer lo g.i n 
I'olh Hie Vme'icaii I’, icing anil trolluig tl.is.ii 
ink's in Ihc same sear when he emds-d (iRVND- 
P V JIM Dl 4 kOiiii .1 Icneih w m ..sei K,- il Siweil m 
Ihe IS-mile .kmeric.m 1r,iiting i l.issic .it H,.lls- 
wooJ J'jik. 

HOCKEY Nlll KlROSIO (T.h-I) .md l)| . 
IK()I] iT-k-I) shared Ihe I astern Disiiion lead 
will'll (lie M.ii’le 1 e.ils delealed Ihe Hruiiu 4 I on 
Mike W. ill on's h.il ii u k and lied the Hhisk ll.iwk. 
I I when Walton scored wiih onis I'/j minutes 
lem.iimfik' in Ihe game R.iokie R.'s Idward'. tl', 
who Hiiik user in ihe nets when Roger < ro/ier 
lelired, allowed onIs oils- goH a game as the Red 
W mgs heal the ( anadieus t I .uid I os Angeles 4 
I .ind tied O.ikhind I 1 IIOSlIlN |S-4-Ii. iwo 
poinls behind in I hinl, ilrotiped two games heloie 
dele.iiing Hie K.ingeis I l.amlNIW AOKkt'< 
') .ilso l-I lor Hie week, slipix-d to touilh. a pomi 
larlher lack MONIRI \1 ((i.f,.4l won onis one 
ol three games, too. while lasl-pl.ice I IIK A(i<) 
l'-7-4i. in healing St I oiiis twice and Ising Ihe 
M.ipic I cals, r.in its uiulelg.iied sire.ik lo scsen In 
Ihc Western Disismn I OS .\ N<,l I I S (7-fv-l| held 
the lead hs onis .me point Jespne two losse,, 
and PHII \DI I PHI A Ki-<-4i. wuli a M-l mar) 
g imcd .1 share ol' second place wnh PI I I SKI R< ,1 1 
l*-x-Ii. sshicli w.in iw.i games. MINNISOl A 
M.k.4 I hist one and lied one lo drop Irmii second i " 
hiiirlh. ( ) A k I .A N I ) (4-1 1 -4 I hr.ike i 1 4-g.ime w in- 
Icss streak with ,i 4 I \i, (on oser I os Angels-s and 
then tied the Red Wmgs and heat Ihe Canadiens 
I I; while ST. lOl IS |4-T.Ii hist three slraiglu 
and replaced Ihe Seals in the cellar 


.1 1) iSM| 

1 Ihc I l-lh-imle, AH4. 
I-si'ar-oldi Ij’i/er ri«i. 




HORSE RACING HI (i 
lion Ki.k-r hs a neck 
( larden Stale Stakes t'i> 


'’’^^ASSIli’V. 4T. ' o'l”i‘ hr" 

I airs (ll.isliin Shorts I ),>luis,in, Ik ol H.nton m 
Ihe |ilasoll III Ihe Slll.IHlll World A’l- Around M.is- 
icTs IhKkcl Pilliard ( 'h.ulipionships in Johnston 
< Its. 111. Il was I .issiiei's thud Masters sidors m 


WRESTLING Ihe I S.s K gained "n. 

and Ion' silscr medals lur a i.Ual ol 4! poirO' , ,, 
ls‘.iling Japan t II 1 .11 I he W orlJ I rec-l i Ic W reviling 
( h.impHins'ups in New Delhi. India. The t s 
hnished loiirlii. Iiehind lun, .u Richard Sanders i,i 
lAiiH.inJ, Ore look second pl.icc in Ihc llswcighl 
dis ision, A1 *ke A ,>uiig III Pros o. t i.ih Hurd in the 
(eathcrue-glK and I jrrs knstolf ot < ,ir|i,ifij.i(e. 
i:i Hurd in Ihe heassweighl Delvnding chanipi.in 
li/rkc. placed srsih. 

MILEPOSTS N\\1M> llic Most Aaluahle Plaier 
IIS Ihe Ai'K-rican 1 eague. Hosion I ellhelder I -ARI. 
A AS I R/l MSkl. IK, wh.i led ihc Red Sos lo iheir 
lirsi pennani in II scars while winning the league's 
Inple ( rown i Dh H A. Ill KHIs and 44 HRs i 
Dill) Atiredli A .inderhilts N \ 1 1 A I |)AN(IK, 
I 7. one III hivise racing's inosi iiopul.ir champions; 
allvr an vmvigeilcs sii>mach opeta'ion. ui I’liila- 
ilclph'.i C'.illed Ihe "(rr.is tihiisi," N.itoe Daikei 

il-.iiiil '-se.u-iild champi, in and was soled Hoisg 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JERRY McDermott, 

II, .1 sc'i'-i,itigiii gislicr 

ri'in Nvsscll. S Dak. 
SstU) IO»)k Ihc iThh .Mill 
iTr." Skill- liinuH lilies 
i:i Ills .liiisituis OH NiliJ- 

.!c II- ile.i ih pi. IS I'l I 
ssoii llic Soiilli Dakiii.i 
A\ esi Kiser lunior UHir- 
'i.imeni on Ihe llursi 
JniJe ol' J pl.isru) isii’i 
Scoii Hr.iiuletiheri:. I*. 


PAUL WAGNER.. 1 soph- 
oniofc hiisiness in. not 
di John Kiossn I niser- 
HI Sihiain Sprint!-!. 
\rk.. sss.im Ihe lu'lesi 
I .iKKi-s anl let: 1 1 ’ HI i 
on Ihe tiolileii i ai:les' 
iiine-ni.iH KHI-ioile le- 

l. is leant HI paeint! ihe 

m. irailion swimmers lo 
an UHiiilieial mark ol' 

45 


CHRIS CLARK. 12. a 
sh.irpshooler Iron) I n- 
cTHilas. Cuhr.. leil Ihe 
Dl.is i( .lilt ) Wesi Ke- 
t:ion ehampioHs lo llie 
l*)(,“ \\ mehcsier ( las 
hinl tiile III AAi-si ! ml. 
(craruJ H.rliariM Island, 
after hemt! hitili gun lor 
Ihe tirst half of llie loiir- 
naiHcnl and hilling a 
hiial .TK5 ol 4(HI. 


DIANE BYINGTON. a 
Kr.ilto f( .lUl t Ko.iil- 
riinner sslio ssuii sesen 
of rune cross-counlrs 
races this season, loiik 
the li-niile eross-eoun- 
irA eseni lor girls ih- 
1 1 .11 .III SP A M meet 
near 1 os Angeles sslieii 
she look Ihe le.id ssiih 
‘H >ards to go ami lin- 
ished HI 4 14. 


BILL McCLARD. a I'JO- 
poudil itelensise line- 
■ t.in for the Norman 
DkI.i.) High Sehool 
litfeis. kicked field 
i-'ii.iJs ol 50. 5t and 5/. 
> ards ss Hhin .i Iss o-sseek 
period. Ilten hotiled a 
M-sarder lo Imisli ihe 
season ssiih 4 for K. 
AlsClard also made IX 
ol 22 cOHsersion tries. 


KEN PASTERNAK, Id, 
.1 goalie lor the Horace 
Al.inn s^^Lt•r lean) /n 
Ness A ork ( ils ssho 
held opponents score 
lessin 1 5 siraiithi irames 
over a isso-sear span 
and g.ise up onl.s three 
goals oserall. guided 
the Ale\andernien lo 
their second Ia.a league 
title ssith a T. |.|) record. 


W^H^OLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PONDERED PUNT 

Sirs: 

The tenor of D;in Jenkins' arti- 
cle. /‘iwf. John, Punt'. (Nov. 13), is c\tiui- 
site. It clearly captures the essence of John 
Font's positive personality, the delirious di- 
lemmas of Indiana's magnificent soplu>- 
morcs and the bubbling, nervous nniicipu- 
lion of Uoosier fans across ihc nation. 
Congratulations. Really. 

Pun IP M. McCiaur 

Hloomington, Jnd. 

Sirs: 

1 thoroughly enjoyed Dan Jenkins’ won- 
derfully entertaining article. His description 
of the numerous weird incidents that 
have assisted the Moosiers was particularly 
captivating. My reaction, however, is th.it 
it is about time the Hoosters got an as- 
sist from fate. During the years I attend- 
ed Indiana University, the Jiisi-as-weird 
incidents that went against the Moosiers 
were myriad. Indiana has built up so 
large a backlog of bad breaks that we alum- 
ni can accept a few fortuitous gifts with- 
out making any apologies. 

I'm glad the law of averages has finally 
shown that the lU football team is not be- 
ing discriminated against. The Supreme 
Court should be proud. 

Cal Kimh 

Rancho Cordova, Calif. 

Sirs: 

As an addition to Indiana Athletic Direc- 
tor RiU Orwig's poem (SfORiCARO, Nov. 
concerning the plight of John Font's pun- 
ter. I propose the following: "Pont pouts 
as punter picked procedure poorly.” 

In the future: "Pacify Font by properly 
punting when proposed.” 

Grigory H. Stonl 

East Lansing, Mich. 

WHAT'S THE POINT? 

Sirs: 

That “curious California scoring system 
that allows the maximum of live ptiints to 
the winner of a round and none to the los- 
er" (They're Still \\oiiinii for Jerry, Nov. 
6) is. despite M.irk Kram's skepticism, quite 
equitable and. in essence, quite venerable. 
This system is simply the reverse of the 
fivc-point-must system that has been used 
m a number of slates (e.^., Illinois) for quite 
some time. The latter method gives the win- 
ner of a round five points and the loser 
four or less, depending on his performance. 

The equity of the California point system 
is easily demonstrated by the first Patlcrson- 
Johansson fight in which Patterson was 
downed .seven times in the third round. As- 
sume Floyd won the first two rounds, This 


would have given him a two-round advan- 
tage, to none for Johansson, in New York 
(where, in fact, the hout was held), a 2-0 
point advantage in California and a 10-8 
point advantage in Illinois. Assume now 
that Patterson managed to survive the sev- 
en knockdowns in the third round and kept 
away from Johansson for the rest of the 
round. In California the three-round totals 
would have read five ptiinis for Johansson, 
two for Patterson. In Illinois Johansson 
would have been leading 13-10, but in New' 
York It would have been two rounds to 
one in favor of Mark Kram’s hero. 

RoilhRT J. C HAXDl i R 

Larchmont. N.Y. 

SCORELESS 

Sirs: 

The misguided practice of withholding 
scores in the last quarter of the NI L icle- 
ca.\ts 111 an effort to hold the viewers over 
to the postgame score shows (Scoricari), 
Nov. 13) has turned many people into Al I. 
watchers. Our Nashville station docs not 
air the score show, preempting it for a pro- 
gram of local news that does not give the 
scores. Therefore, we here in the Nashville 
area must watch the AI L game if we arc to 
gel the scores before the Monday papers. 

Maybe CBS should buy up alt the newspa- 
pers to keep the scores out of the Monday 
papers, too. Surely we should not allow the 
fans' interest to run rampant over advertis- 
ing revenue. 

BtRNARU L. VARNfY 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

SNOWFLAKES 

Sirs: 

Your articles on France and the \N inter 
Olympics in the November 13 issue leave 
me absolutely hrcnihless. On the other hand, 
Jack Olsen's article on Grenoble (A Shook- 
up Towns Great Shapv-np) gave me a few 
shudders, but it. too, is indeed the result of 
line research and a twitting sense of humor. 

Myron Cltmfnt 

French Government Tourist Office 
New York City 

MOVING TARGETS 

Sirs: 

In reference to the article concerning the 
new NFL divisions (Scorfcard, Nov. 6j, it 
certainly appears that the powers that be 
used little forethought. Maybe now that 
they have the opportunity they will use some 
hindsight. How about this proposal? Sim- 
ply rearrange each of the four divisions 
each year. Take the teams that finish fourth 
and pul them in one division, put the teams 
that wind up third the previous year in an- 
other division, etc. 


Certainly the winners of a Saints-Falcoii- 
Sieeler-N'iking loop wouldn't stand much 
of a chance m a playoff against the winner 
of a I’ackcr-Coli-Cowboy-Card race, but 
with the constant realignment no one team 
Will be able to continually dominate its divi- 
sion as Green Bay will in the present fen- 
tral Division. 

Ct irroHi) KoHi and 
Captain, L'SAF 

Topsham. Me. 

ACE IN THE WRONG HOLE 

Sirs: 

I wish to take exception to an arlielc that 
appeared in your SfoRicAHO section (Nov. 
6). You correctly reported that Red Hill 
Country Club held a Champagne Open 
and that one of the participants scored a 
hole in one on a par-4 hole. However, the 
article incorrectly implies that the host club 
refused to award a new car as advertised 
and further stales that the reason for the 
refusal was that the cluh had purchased 
protective insurance for only par-3 holes. 

I played in that tournament, and it was 
quite clearly indicated that a new automobile 
would only be awarded for aces on the par- 
3 holes. In fact, four new automobiles were 
parked on the first lee. and each car was 
designated as the pri/c for a specific par-3 
hole, We were all sorry that the ace was 
scored on the wrong hole, but there was 
never any question that the hole in one did 
not fall within the rules established by the 
host club. 

The tournament was an enjoyable event, 
and I regret to see its success marred by the 
false implication that the club had reneged 
on its offer. 

MirnAtL H. CirppiR 

Riverside. Calif. 

GRIZZLIES (CONT.) 

Sirs; 

Emmett Watson’s article on grizzlies 
(Menat e in Our Northern Parks, Oct, 30) 
was an articulate and accurate statement. 
He recorded the situation as it occurred, 
without resorting to sensationalism. 

However. Mr. Watson omitted one 
person in hi.s article. Seasonal Park Natural- 
ist Joan Devereaux had led an overnight 
hiking parly to Granite Park Chalet on 
Saturday. August 12. She was substituting 
for another naturalist, who was on lire 
duty. During the night Miss Devereaux 
quickly assumed the leadership so necessary 
to prevent panic at the chalet. She was in 
control at all times, and her calm, cou- 
rageous attitude inspired others and helped 
to bring order out of chaos. 

The next morning Mis.s Devereaux led a 
party of 59 from the chalet through known 
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Benrus: If it were an ordinary watch, 
we'd give it an ordinary guarantee. 


Think about that. 

Only Benrus unconditionally guarantees your watch movement fur three year?.. If the 
movement fails to perform properly for any reason. Benrus will repair or replace it free. 

BEHRUSB] 



19TH HOLE "It 




gn//Iy covinlry lo ihc Uijjhskay. By sieging 
and whistitng as she led her parly through 
ihc brush, she helped to calm the fears of 
her group. Throughout the night and 
during the nevt day Miss IX'vercaus’s 
leadership markedly impressed all. She 
certainly was one of the hcroes. 

Ki( losKn I . (iAI I 

Uabh. Mont. 

•Sirs: 

Lmmett \Vais»ui's story pcrlaining to 
the killing of two girls by grizzlies remind- 
ed me of our vacation in Yoscmiic last 
summer. While these two girls did nothing 
to provoke Ihc bears, such was certainly 
not the case at our camp. I saw about 50 
screaming lunatics chase a bear iiuo llte 
riser. When the frightened bear enterged 
on the other side he was again chased, this 
iinK by boys on bicycles. 

Another bear entered the camp about 
dark to poke ar<>iind a garbage can. A 
tourist ran up to him and shot olT a flash- 
bulb about eight feet Irom the bear's face. 
The flash lit up the entire Yosemitc Val- 
ley. and It was a miracle the bear didn't 
kmsek the guy's head otV. 

Black bear, grizzly or whatever, when a 
bear is sighted it is wise lo head in the 
other direction- and fast. 

Dam KoiiMioHsr 

Sunland, Cahf. 

Sirs; 

The grizzly bear is a wild animal, and 
no amount of research will change that 
fact. Whether or not the Park Service has 
ever been negligent in warning people of 
the dangers. I cannot say. However, sev- 
eral limes I have seen people feeding wild 
animals within 20 feet of a sign warning 
them not to do so. When easy meals arc 
presented in the form of handouts the 
hear will overcome his fear of man long 
enough lo become a nuisance or. unfor- 
tunately. a mcnaev. 

I question Dr. Craighead's statement 
that "grizzlies were unaffeeled by w-eather." 
All wild animals arc atTccicd by weather 
changes. 

Ivan Turmr 

Bigfork. Mont. 

Sirs; 

I have often wondcrcvl why :iii old guide 
I knew never zipixrd his sleeping bag. Now 
I know, l.onking at it from a bear's point 
of view, there is not loo much dilTercncc 
between u pack of food a regular source 
of supply and a sleeping bag filled with 
meat. Accidents arc to be rcgrclied, but 
let's hope that the outcome is sound, not 
based on hysterics. Should we close the 
old swimming hole because of u drowning'.’ 

J. D. COLLOSON 

Providence 
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VESTERDAY 


The Greatly Exaggerated Death of Mr. Howe 


There lay Gordie on the Ice in a pool of blood. An unfortunate accident? So thought impartial observers, 
but to the frustrated Red Wings it looked like a case of plain premeditated murder by STAN FISCHLER 


li's strange novs. some 17 Nalitmal 
* Hockey League seasons later, to think 
back on that night of March 28. 1950. 
It's stranger than ever if. as you're think- 
ing. you happen to be watching the De- 
troit Red Wing-s on the ice with old in- 
destructible Ciordie Howe skating strong 
as ever under the weight of heaven knows 
how many NHL trophies for lirst. most, 
best and greatest. 

Nevertheless it is a fact of hockev his- 
tory that on that night in 1950 during 
the first round of the Stanley Cup play- 
ofl's. the sudden and violent '“death" of 
young Gordie Howe touched olf the 
most vicious and acrimonious feud in 
the chronicles of the league. 

That year, thanks to the implacable 
offensive mounted by the Detroit •'pro- 
duction line" of Howe, truculent Ted 
Lindsay and Sid Abel, who is now their 
manager, the Red Wings finished No. I 
at the end of the regular season. Their 
opponents in the first round of the play- 
offs were the third-place Toronto Maple 
Leafs, who had won the cup for an un- 
precedented three consecutive years. 

For far more years than that the Red 
Wings had nursed a simmering hatred 
for the Leafs. Under Coach Hap Day's 
guidance the Toronto club had repeated- 
ly frustrated the Wings, beating them in 
1 1 straight playoff games in years when 
they were lucky enough to make the 
playoffs and keeping them out of the 
playoffs altogether for three straight sea- 
sons. An atmosphere of imminent open 
warfare hung over Detroit's Olympia 
Stadium before that lirst game of the 
1950 playoffs. 

Before the opening face-off George 
Gravel, the bald-pated brench-Canadian 
referee, who was something of a cutup, 
attempted to lighten the scene by bow- 
ing deeply from the waist in the direction 
of the press box. It was a useless gesture. 
One fight erupted early in the first period 
between Marty Pavclich and Fleming 
Mackell, and another, involving Howe 


and Bill Ju/da. exploded soon after. 
Both quarrels were quelled by the offi- 
cials without serious consequence, how- 
ever. and by the middle ol' the third peri- 
od. when Toronto had coasted to a 4 0 
lead, anger on the Red Wing bench was 
supplanted by an attitude of watchful 
waiting. The fans assumed that the W ings 
had given up on this game and would 
calmly skate out the final minutes, con- 
serving their energies (and their anger) 
for the second game. They seemed to be 
doing no more than playing it safe as 
Toronto Captain Ted (Teeder) Kennedy 
sidestepped his way across the Leaf blue 
line on another down-icc sweep. 

Kennedy was six feet from the left 
boards as he reached center ice. Behind 
him in hot pursuit was the W'ings' De- 
fenseman Jack Stewart. Sweeping in 
from the right side was Howe, who at- 
tempted to crash Kennedy amidships. 
Howe was skating a trifle too slowly to 
hit Kennedy with full force, and it ap- 
peared the best he might do would be to 
graze the Leaf player and throw him 
off-balance. But he missed even that op- 
portunity and. as Kennedy stopped short 
and then pres-sed forward, Howe tum- 
bled. face-first, into the thick wooden 
side boards. Seconds later he was lying 
unconscious on the ice. his face covered 
with blood. As 13,659 fans sat horror- 
struck. Gordie Howe, the young favor- 
ite. was carried off the ice on a stretcher 
and removed to Harper Hospital. 

For several hours there was a question 
whether he would survive at all. A call 
was put through to Saskatoon. Sask. 
urging Gordie's mother to take the first 
plane to Detroit sr> she could be at her 
son's bedside. 

As it turned out, Gordie didn't die. 
Two days later when Mrs. Howe got in 
from Saskatchewan, she told reporters. 
■'He still has a headache, but he's feel- 
ing fine." 

But Detroit's press and public were 
not listening, As far as they were con- 


cerned. Gordie had been lethally as- 
saulted and somebody would have to 
pay for it. Toronto naturally denied re- 
sponsibility for Howe's headache, and 
the argument raged like a forest lire with 
spKirtswriicrs. coaches and fans from 
both sides pouring verbal gasoline on it 
to make sure it didn't go out. 

Detroit's theory was that Teeder Ken- 
nedy had speared Howe deliberately. 
Kennedy offered to take an oath that he 
had not caused the injury. "I saw Howe 
lying on the ice with his face covered 
with blood." said the Leaf captain, "and 
1 couldn't help thinking what a great 
player he was and how I hoped he wasn't 
badly hurt. Then Detroit players started 
saying I did it with my stick. I knew 1 
hadn't and. as I'vcalways regarded Coach 
Tommy Ivan as a sensible level-headed 
man, I went over to the Detroit bench 
and told him I was sorry Howe was hurt, 
but that I wasn't responsible." 

The Toronto camp made a counter- 
charge against Detroit Captain Sid Abel. 
In a bitter editorial. Jim Vipond, sports 
editor of Thi’ Clohf aiul Mail of Toron- 
to. wrote. "Sid .Abel, a tine performer 
and a veteran of the game who should 
have known better, disregarded the puck 
when the play finally was resumed. In- 
stead. he slashed at Kennedy's ankle, 
and Ted has a nasty welt to show for it." 

It didn't take long for the antagonists 
to find a common enemy in NHL Pres- 
ident Clarence Campbell, whom they 
blamed for his failure to prevent the bru- 
tality and violence that both preceded 
and followed Howe's injury. Despite the 
charge of vacillafion. Campbell quickly 
took a stand on the Howe case and ex- 
onerated Kennedy. 

"Kennedy." said Campbell, "as a 
right-handed player, had the butt part 
of his Slick light to the fence as he 
was going up the ice. He was being 
checked from his right. The injuries to 
Howe were on the right side of the head. 
Kennedy had stopped to avoid the 
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Arizooa’s Great Goli Holiday! 


7 Days of 
Exciting Golf 

B Relaxing 
Vacation Nights 

2 Great Robert 
Trent Jones courses 

All for as little as $ 144.50 

per person, double occupancy 
thru January 26th, 1968. 

!'is special Golfer's Holiday at 
Arizona's Country Club Resort 
includes all greens fees on 
both of our 18-hole courses; 
greens fees at 5 other resort 
courses; twin bedroom with 
patio: all dinners; all break- 
fasts ; transportation to & from 
Phoenix Airport; all taxes. • 
Other vacation features— rid- 
ing. spectacularpool & terrace, 
cocktail entertainment, danc- 
ing. tennis, village shops, etc. 
Great vacation for Christ- 
mas Ne w YearHohdays. 

0^«r M.'ti Iou>in( Pro 

the wIOWAM 

Litchfield Peih, A^i^ona 85340 
602-835-381 1 • Reade Whitwell, Mgr. 


HELP FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS AND 
OTHER RESPIRATORY DISEASES 



Gordie Howe 

check, and 1 1 owe went in fritiu nf him." 

The Toronto player was further exon- 
erated in a report h\ Referee Ciraxel. 
But one Detroit paper quoted Ciravel as 
sa> ing he hadn't seen the Howe incident. 

t;\cn the mayor of Toronto, the Hon. 
Hiram McCallum. squeezed into the act 
and dispatched u message to Kennedy: 
"The people of Toronto know that ab- 
solutely no blame in any way can be at- 
tached to you for the aceideni to Ciordie 
Howe. They are UK.', behind you all 
the way and know you will go on and 
ci>nlinue to play wonderful hockey and 
lead the team to the cup.” 

Before the opening face-otT of ihe sec- 
ond game of the semillnals two days la- 
ter. the Red \V ing players were chanting, 
"W in this one for (ionlie," The Maple 
I eafs were bracing theniseUes U^r a De- 
troit attempt to "get" Kennedy. 

It started in the second peruvd when 
lee fogoiin sent Kennedy rolling with 
a slick trip. As play halted and Referee 
Butch Kelling thumbed 1 ogolin to the 
penalty box. Ted 1. indsay rushed up and 
cross-checked Kennedy back to the ice. 
(.ius Morlson flew at Lindsay and lighl^ 
broke out all oxer the rink. About 20 feet 
out from the Detroit goal. Jim Thom- 
son felt and Leo Rcise bludgeoned him 
across the head and shoulders with his 
stick. The Toronto defenseman was mo- 
mentarily defenseless as Rcise. appar- 
ently not salislied. slasixed axxay. By this 
time Kennedy was on the other side of 
the rink and Rcise moxed oxer to get in 
some more stickwiirk. this time across 
Kennedy's shoulders. 

Lindsay returned and rushed at Ken- 
nedy. his stick held high; then .Abel came 
on Hailing xxith his lists. .A fan grabbed 
Kennedy and held his arms as other 
Wings struck the l.eaf captain. Toronto 
(ioalie Turk Broda. handicapped by .15 
pounds of leg pads, trundled oxer to as- 
sist his teammate. Abel and Lindsay per- 
sisted in their efforts at mayhem. 

W hen the fighting linally subsided the 
penalties were stiried out, the ice xxas 
cleared of debris and the game resumed, 
xxtth Detroit the ultimate xiclor. The 
W ings trooped happily into their dress- 
ing room with I indsay marching proud- 
ly at their head shouting for all the w orld 
to hear: "We won for (iordie!” 

But by then the Hoxxe episode was 
threatening to moxe to the ct>urts. I he 
VMngs claimed that Toronto's Smythe 
had said: "Two years ago Detroit broke 
my Cius Mortson's leg. and last year 


they broke thejaxx of L.lmer Lach of the 
Canadiens in the playt>ffs.'' Detroit's 
Adams countered: ”V\c are noxx suing 
. . . fi>r S75.<)(:0." 

.Antagonists xxere in agreement on one 
point: further action by the MM presi- 
dent Was badly needed. Campbell re- 
sponded xxith a Uuid gaxet. xxarning that 
"xeiy substantial tines and suspensions" 
w<iuld be applied, if necessary, to stop 
bitter feuding between the Maple leafs 
and Red W mgs. 

Armed with Campbell's edict. Referee 
Hill Chadwick tolerated no nonsense in 
the third game, played at Maple Leaf 
Cardens in Toronto. Hexxhislled Howie 
Meeker ofl'the ice in the i>pening minute, 
after which he had to penalize t>nl\ two 
other players. Lquilihrium seemed lo 
haxe been restored and both teams were 
playing hockey according to the book, 
At the end i>f six games, the teams were 
tied. .l-.C 

In the tinal game the teams battled 
through three [•'cruids of regulation time 
xxithoui a goal being sct>red. Checking 
remained close thri'ugh the open ing eight 
minutes of the sudden-death oxertime. 

Then Ixan sent out a line of (ieorge 
(iee. Stexe Black and Ji>e Carveth. 

Ciee. Black and Carxeth launched a 
dangerous rush for the W ings, backed 
by Stexxarl and Rcise, Se'xcral times the 
puck bounced close to the goal line, only 
to be cleared: hut the t.eafs couldn't 
quite get it out of their own zone. 1 inal- 
ly. Cee captured the puck and slid it 
across the ice lo Rcise. xx ho was standing 
near the blue line ftO feet from the goal. 

His shot xxeni straight to the net where 
Turk Broda appeared to haxe the short 
side blocked xxith his skate, pad and 
stick. But the puck bounced oxer Bro- 
da's stick and hit the back of the net. 
Detroit had won 1 0. 

The final round against the New \ ork 
Rangers might haxe been anticlimactic 
except that it loo went into oxertime on 
the sexenth game, during which Howe 
xxas in the arena. W hen the ancient silxer 
mug was pushed out tt» center ice. to be 
claimed by the xictorious Wings. 1.1.(195 
fans were chanting; "We xxanl Hoxxe! 
We want Howe!" ,As Ciordie gingerly 
stepped onto the ice. Lindsay grabbed 
his hat and sent it flying intx> the stands. 
During the postgame ccrenn>ny. Howe 
himselfwas at mid-ice. one hand proud- 
ly on the cup. As a better writer than I 
once put it, his death had been greatly 
exaggerated. end 
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Deck yourself in 

Festive Blazers with Dacron* 

Especially appropriate for the holidays : Hart Schaffner 
& Marx Festive Blazers. The hopsack fabric is a light- 
hearted blend of 50% Dacron* polyester and 50% wool 
that shrugs off wrinkles. Choose your Blazer from 18 
spirited colors. Newsworthy, too. are the contrasting 
vest and slacks, optional extras. Toast the holidays in 
full masculine plumage, in Festive Blazers by Hart 
Schaffner & Marx. •oup’^m .fB.tivr .0 iradcfnam 







Give &Take 



the gift of Gold— 

the Scotch with the (lolden Light T<istc, 
impressively gift-wrapped in its 
heavily embossed gold foil carton. 


the brand new Cilobctrottcr Fifth -- 
the most fitting traveling companion that 
ever packed au’ay flat in a suitcase. 

It arrived just in time for the I lolidays - 
but this slim beauty will be available 
for year-round give and take! 

Packs flat 
as a shirt 


100% eLCNOeO SCOTCH WHISKIES 66 PROOF SOIEDISTR USA MUNSONC SHAWCO.NY, 



